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A STRANGE ADOPTION. 


BY CHAELES A, P. T. WAENER. 


“ O FATHER, Eva is lost!” 

Such was the exclamation of John, my 
youngest brother, as, out of breath from 
running, and wild with excitement, he 
dashed inte the kitchen, where we sat 
around the breakfast-table. 

“va lost! Explain yourself,” said fa- 
ther, turning quickly to him. 

John dropped into a chair, gave a gasp 
or two to recover breath sufficient to speak, 
and said: : 

“You know she went with me after the 
cows. They were way in the woods, and it 
was night by the time we found them. We 
were driving them home, and had just got 
to the edge of the woods, when, of a sud- 
den, I felt her hand withdraw from mine. 
I stopped and called to her, but she made 
no reply. Then I began searching for her, 
but in vain; she had mysteriously disap- 
peared. Once, as I was leaving the spot, I 
thought I heard a little ery, and stopped 
and called to her, but received no answer.”” 

‘We were all very much startled at this 
bit of news. The girls fell to weeping, 
and mother showed signs of relapsing into 
hysteria, while father, Fred and I stared 
blankly into each other’s faces. 

Eva—the bright, fairy, little three-year- 
old—the pet of the whole family—gone— 
lost? Impossible! 

“Did you make ‘a thorough search for 
her?” asked father, addressing John. 

‘Yes sir; as thorough as I could.” 

“Well, we must look for her,” said he, 
rising to his feet. ““‘ Light the lantern, 
boys, and prepare to follow me. Wife, you 
and the girls stay here till we get back. 
We'll doubtless find the child.” 

We left the house, and proceeded to the 
spot where John (who accompanied us} 
said he had missed Eva, 

Holding the lantern close down to the 
earth, we commenced a diligent search for 
the little child. But all in vain. Not one 
trace of her could we discover. 

At last, when it was near midnight, 
wearied with our fruitless quest, we re- 
turned to the house. 

A sleepless night I passed. Eva’s face 
was ever before me—that sweet childish 


face with its wealth of golden hair and its 
large blue eyes. Would I ever see it 
again? 

Day broke, and, ere the san peeped over 
the eastern horizon, I, accompanied by the 
whole family, was at the edge of the woods 
searching for lost Eva. 

Vain search! Not even a footprint of 
the little one could we discover. 

And so the days passed, till 2 month had 
flown by, but still no clue of missing Eva. 

Mother was taken sick. The physician 
‘was summoned, and pronounced herin a 
dangerous state. She grew rapidly worse, 
and the doctor finally gave up all hopes of 
her recovery. ‘The uncertainty of her 
daughter’s fate is killing her,” was his 
decision. 

One day, at dusk, as I was wandering 
aimlessly through ‘the woods, near where 
Eva had disappeared, a low cry suddenly 
brought me to a standstill. 

L listened. Thecry was repeated. Good 
heavens! was I dreaming? The cry was 
Eva's! 

But from whence did itcome? I glanced 
around. Nothing met my gaze but a for- 
est of trees, and a few birds and squirrels 
skipping about on the branches. 

Again I listened; then, as the cry was 
repeated, gave a start of surprise. It came 
from directly under my feet! — 

Here was plenty of food for thought. 
Where was Eva that I should: hear the 
sound of her voice under the earth on 
which I was standing? 

While I was: thus deliberating a shagey 
head was suddenly thrust up out of the 
earth a short distance away; and the next 
instant the shoulders and body of a large 
gray wolf followed. 

The animal paused a moment to shake 
itself, and then trotted leisurely off through 
the forest. It did not observe me, as Iwas 
standing in the shadow of a large oak. © 

No sooner was the wolf out of sight than 
I ran forward te the spot where it had 
emerged from the earth. 

A large black hole, fringed at the mouth 
with some bushes and a heavy growth of 
grass, was what I saw; and, while I knelt 
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beside it, a low faint cry reached my ears. 
Like lightning the whole truth in regard 
to Eva and her mysterious disappearance 
burst @pon me. She was at. the bottom of 
the hole, in the den of the wolf! ‘His wolf- 
ship had doubtless found her lying on the 
ground the night she was lost, and taken 
her to his den to adopt her,.as one of his 
cubs. Wolves frequently do such things, 
especially when they have lost their own 
young. 

Now the question. aruse, how shail I get 
her out? To be sure, I might light one of 
the Incifer matches I carried in my pocket, 
and go down for her; but suppose there 
was another wolf within? I had a revol- 
ver, but, even with that, it would be atick- 
lish matter for me—a youth of seventeen 
to beard a wolf in his den. 

“Shall Igodown?” I glanced nervously 
into the Stygian darkness as I put that 
question to myself. I thought of home— 
of my father—my poor sick mother, whose 
life might even now he saved were her 
child restored to her. 

The thought gave me courage. 

“ Yes, I will go down, wolf or uo wolf,” 
I concluded, resolutely, drawing my revol- 
yer and matches from my pocket. 

One of the matches I lighted, and then, 
with my cocked revolver in my hand, I be- 
gan crawling into the cave. 

Once I paused irresolute, my knees be- 
ginning to tremble; but then setting my 
teeth tightly together, I pressed on. 

A little further, and my heart gave a 
great bound as I saw, curled up ona pile of 
leaves at the bottom of the den, little Eva. 
No wolf, or other animal of any kind, was 
visible, 

Tenderly I lifted her up, and kissed her 
pale cheeks. The soft blue eyes opened. 

“Walter!?’ came in a lisping whisper 
from between the quivering lips. 

“Yes, dear,” said. ‘ Hush! don’t ery 
till I get you out of this horrid place.” 

She wound her littie chubby arms around. 
my neck, and nestled closely against my 
breast.- Turning, I began aomy to crawl 
out of the den. 

Thad nearly reached the mouth, and was 
beginning to congratulate myself in not 
meeting with the wolf, when, chancing to 
lift my head, I saw a sight that fairly froze 
the blood in my veins with fear and horror. 

Standing at the mouth of the den was 
the wolf, his lips wide apart, revealing a 


double row of long sharp-looking fangs, his 
ie glowing down upon me like balls of - 

For a moment I was as one paralyzed. 
But only fora moment. The next I had 
taken aim with my revolver at the brute 
and pulled the trigger. _ 

A report that fairly stunned me, the 
shock of a heavy body falling on me, 2 sud- 
den terrible pain in my arm, followed by a 
spurt of blood in my face, and I knew that 
the wolf was attacking me. 

Desperately I used my weapon on the 
fierce animal. The eave. was filled with 
hot suffocating smoke, and the reports of 
my revolver were deafening. 

But the wolf still clawed, still tore at me 
in 2 terrible manner. 

Dropping Eva, and casting aside my now 
empty weapon, I clutched my assailant by 
the throat, and sought, with frantic ener- 
gy, to strangle him. 

My strength was going fast. Desperately 
Istruggled with the wolf, but, weakened 
by loss of blood, stifled by the sulphurous 
smoke from my revolver, I succumbed to 
bis attacks, and settled back on the hard 
ground in a deep swoon. 

When I awoke I was lying in bed in my 
own room. <A physician stood at my side 
anxiously gazing into my face, and near by 
sat mother, with Eva on her lap. 

Two weeks had passed since father and 
my brothers rescued me from the clutches 
of the wolf. During the whole time I had 
been delirious, they told me, but was now 
convalescent, 

Mother was well. ‘The restoration of 
Eva, to her had: infused new life into her 
veins, and raised her from her bed of sick- 
ness, where the loss of the littie one had 
placed her. 
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A TRUE STORY OF PERIL. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Waen I was bowman of the larboard, or 
chief mate’s boat, in the Druid, we lowered 
one afterncon in chase of a school of “ sixty- 
barrel bulls”? on what was known to the ini- 
tiated as the “Middle Ground,” between 
Australia and New Zealand. We made fast 
to one of the whales, a lively fellow, who ran 
us something of a dance before we succeeded 
in giving him his death wound. 

But, all this time, our steed had been run- 
ning us to leeward, and meanwhile the eap- 
tain had struck another, and the ship kept 
her luff, so as to support the windward 
boats. The second mate also kept near the 
captain, and when our whale went in his 
“flarry,” which was not until nearly sun- 
down, we could make out from the mancu- 
vres of the ship that the boats were to wind- 
ward.of her. At such a distance from us, 
they were invisible, owing to our low posi- 
tion at the surface of the sea; but those on 
board the Druid, one of whom remained 
constantly at the masthead, had the run of 
us all, at least so long as daylight continued. 

The sun was just dipping, when we got a 
hole cut in our whale’s nib-end, and a strap 
Tove for towing. A dark cloud-bank was 
settling down in the weather horizon, out of 
which a strong wind might be expected at 
short notice. An attempt, with a single boat, 
to tow the whale to windward, would be sheer 
folly; there was nothing for us to do but to 
either give up our prize or to await the 
movements of the ship. We saw her stand 
on until hull down, then tack, and soon after- 
ward, haul the courses up, and swing the 
headyards aback, a signal that she was about 
taking the captain’s whale alongside. Some 

8 


hands were aloft, at the same time, securing 
the light sails, and the topsails were allowed 
to run down on the cap. 

The mate looked anxiously at the ship, 
and at the threatening aspect of the weather; 
then at the sixty-barrel bull, the prize that 
we had fought so hard to win, and seemed 
unable, for a time, to make up his mind what 
course to pursue, 

“What do you think of it, Beers?” said 
he, at last, to his boatsteerer, with the man- 
ner of one who wishes to divide his responsi- 
bilities with counsellors. 

Beers was a veteran whaler of African de- 
Scent and bottle-green complexion, old 
enough to have been the father of his supe- 
rior officer. . 

“ Well, I d’no, sir, it looks kind 0’ jubrious 
to hang on here. The ship wont run off 
the wind, till she gets that whale fluked; 
and I don’t know as she will then. And 
there’ll be a change of weather within an 
hour.” ‘ 

“And itll be dark in less than an hour,” 
added the mate. “If there was a prospect 
of fair weather, I wouldn’t care for the dark- 
ness, because we could keep the run of each 
other's lights, but as it is—I think we'd bet- 
ter waif the whale, and get to the ship while 
we have daylight.” 

A hole was cut in the body of the whale, 
and the “ waif,’—a flag attached to a slender 
Spruce staff—inserted; our line was cast off 
from the towing-strap, and the order given 
to pull ahead, the boat’s head being laid to 
windward, on a beeline for the ship, then 
some four miles off, 

“I don’t know what the old man will 
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think ofour judgment, in leaving the whale,” 
muttered the mate, using the word “our” 
as a salvo, like most people under similar 
cireumstances; though he had acted for 
himself, except so far as his judgment had 
been fortified by the hints of old Beers, 

We were all glad enongh, it must be con- 
fessed, to abandon the whale and consult 
our own safety. It was very early in the 
voyage, and no similar emergency had before 
occurred, We had seen just enough of the 
Captain to feel that he was a driver, where 
the interest of the voyage was concerned. 
Consequently the mate, a very young officer, 
felt a keen responsibility, and an equally 
keen ansiety to learn how his course would 
be judged. 

it was quite dark when we pulled up un- 
Ger the lee of the Druid within hail; but the 
black squall still hung, threatening, in the 
sky, and there bad been as yet no actual 
change in the weather. The ship had her 
helm up, and was just in the act of paying 
off, while the signal-lantern was swaying and 
flickering at the mizzen-peak. 

“Boat ahoy!? roared the captain, sharply, 
as soon as he perceived our approach. “ Who 
is there, Mr. Andrews?” 

“Ay, ay, sir! 

“ Where’s your whale?” 

“Two points forward of your lee-beam— 
four miles off!” 

“What in the —— did you leave him 
for?” 

‘The mate made no reply to the question, 
until the boat was secured alongside by her 
Warp, and he had jumped in on the quarter- 
deck. The ship continued swinging off un- 
til her head was pointed in the right direc- 
tion, but with her topsails on the cap, and 
one whale fluked, towing alongside, her pro- 
gress was not very rapid. 

“We didn’t think it prudent to lie by,” 
said Mr. Andrews, in his apologetic tone, 
“as the ship was so far from us, and every 
prospect of bad weather” 

“We didn’t think! retorted Captain 
Gibbs, “Who's we? I want you to do the 
thinking, Mr. Andrews, in charge of your 
own boat. The rest didn’t ship to think? 

-“T know it, sir, but in case of an emergen- 
cy it may be well enough to consult those 
who are sharing the risk with yon.” 

“Consult be-——! Of course Jack will 
always say, ‘Save my precious life—cut 
away the whale, and we'll pay forit!) And 
there’s sixty barrels of sperm oil gone to the 
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ad—i. You might as well look for a needle 
in a haystack now. It wont do for us, at the 
outset of the voyage, to throw away a chance 
like that. We must ron a little risk some: 
times—that’s what we all shipped for.” 

This taunting language had the effect 
which might have been_ expected upon the 
yonng mate, 

“Well, Pll bet I can ran as much risk as 
any live man of my inches, if you think it 
prudent'to doso. But I had charge of other 
men’s lives, as well as my own, and J should 
feel just as responsible to you and them, if I 
had erred the other way, by venturing too 
much, and any accident had happened. 
Haul up the boat here, my crew, and jamp 
in! 

“Hold on, Mr. Andrews? said the cap- 
tain. “Wecan ran down the best part of 
the distance with the ship.’ 

When we judged ourselves within a mile 
or less of where the whale had been left, the 
ship was brought to the wind again, There 
had, as yet, been no increase of wind, and 
though the night was very dark, the bank or 
squall appeared to have lifted a little, and to 
have aless heavy appearance than at sun- 
down. 

“don’t believe but what it'll all pass over 
ina fizzle,’ said Captain Gibbs. “Idon’t 
see any change in the barometer. Now, Mr. 
Andrews, I believe you can find that whale 
again; I think Zcould, at any rate.’’ 

“All right, sir,’ was the reply, with a ner- 
vous twitching that showed how the young 
man was stung by the words. “If you can 
do it Z can? 

“He ought to bear, now, three points off 
the lee bow,” were the last words thrown at 
us, as we cast off from the ship, and pre- 
pared to “out oars.” “Pull right off here- 
away, and you must fall into his slick, and 
then you can follow it down.” 

Setting our light as soon as we were well 
clear, we passed away into the darkness, 
leaving our floating home behind, until the 
dim signal at her gaff faded to a mere spark 
in the distance. It was evident from the air 
of quiet determination about Mr, Andrews 
that he would cruise now all night, rather 
than return to the ship without his whale 
We at the oars had nothing to say about the 
matter; it was ours simply to obey. 

It was long before we found any trace of 
the “slick,” but after pulling back and forth 
over the ground, fearful of passing on one 
side of it, and getting too far to leeward, we 
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at last had the satisfaction to perceive that 
we were in it; a positive assurance that we 
still had the weather-gage of the object of 
our search. At the same time, a brighter 
light flamed up from the ship, made by burn- 
ing old scraps on the back-arches of the try- 
works, and we made out that she was again 
keeping off, to be nearer to us, 

We pulled Iustily now, feeling encouraged 
by the signs, and still keeping in the slick, 
followed it as our only guide; for so dark 
was the night, we could not possibly see the 
whale until we should be very close upon it. 
Old Beers stood up in the head of the boat, 
looking with all the eyes in his head, to 
catch a glimpse, either of the waif, or of the 
swash or “‘ white water” which would indi- 
cate the whale’s position. 

But now there was suddenly a change in 
the air, which I can only describe as a sense 
of dilution or rarefaction, with a sighing 
sound that was ominons of approaching 
evil. The weather quarter of the heavens, 
instead of darkening more, appeared to light 
alittle, as the black pall split in two, and 
parted right and left. Out of it came a few 
straggling drops of rain, and then the wind 
followed with a vengeance! — 

The first blast strack us with such fury, 
that the mate had enough to do to keep the 
boat from broaching to, and taking the whole 
force of it broadside on. We slipped in all the 
oars as fast as possible, and let her drive to 
leeward, crouching down in our places, un- 
able to see anything, or to change the course 
of our light craft, and running blindly off 
into the blackness. Our little taper in the 
boat-lantern was extinguished at once, and 
could be of no further service. We felt, in- 
stinctively, that the ship would luff to again, 
as the captain would not ran the risk of 
passing us; and here we were, rushing away 
from her before the gale, and every moment 
lessening our chances of safety. There was 
asudden flashing up of her light, jast as the 
squall struck, and then we Jost sight of it en- 
tirely, The faint report of a musket fol- 
lowed, a signal of recall, of course, but we 
could neither answer nor obey it! 

Onward we rushed before the wind, shrink- 
ing down into the boat, and clinging to the 
gunwales and thwarts, allof us but the offi- 
cer, who held fast to his steering-var to keep 
her head in the only safe direction. No 
word was spoken among us, but each fully 
realized the peril we were in, and each asked 
himself the question of life-or death, how 
long is this going to last? 
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It was answered by a shock so sudden as 
to throw us all together in a confused heap. 
In a crash of everything movable, and a 
cracking of the boat’s fabric itself, we rolled 
into the sea and were overwhelmed. I can 
hardly tell, in words, what followed.. As 
soon as I regained breath a little, I strack 
out and grasped nothing but a smooth slip- 
pery surface, on which I could get no hold, 
and the next instant was rolled off again 
and plunged under the sea. I understood 
the truth, now. In the darkness, we had 
run upon the whale, without having seen it! 

At my next attempt, I clutched a rope, 
which I felt at once to be the bite of a 
whale-line, and underrunning this, I soon 
came to the pole of an iron or harpoon. By 
this I was enabled to hang on; and after be- 
ing half-drowned in my struggles, I succeed- 
ed in drawing a bite of the line under the 
whale’s fin, until it brought up firmly at the 
“Inuckle.? I could then secure myself 
upon the whale to avoid sliding off at every 
roll, The situation was by no means apleas- 
ant one, as I had enough to do to keep my 
mouth above water. 

While I had been thus absorbed in the one 
object of securing my own temporary safety, 
the rest of my shipmates had all disappeared, 
nor was anything to be seen or heard, either 
of them or the boat. A light spruce pole 
and a paddle were dashed in my way, and I 
secured them by cutting holes with my 
sheath-knife and planting them, like masts, 
in the blabber of the whale; but these were - 
all that I could .find. The waif set in the 
whale by Mr. Andrews still stood in its place, 
and this was important, as it might be the 
means of the ship finding me, could I keep 
alive where I was until the return of day- 
light. Within half an hour after I secured 
the landing upon the floating island, the 
squall was all over, and the wind again set- 
tled down to a steady moderate breeze. The 
heavens were clear overhead, and it was as 
light as wellit could be on a, moonless night. 
But where were my comrades? and, of more 
vital importance yet to poor me, where was 
the Druid? 

“Light ho! Lactually sung out the words, 
as I had jast spit half a piut or less of brine 
from my mouth, and shaking my eyes clear, 
they rested upon a bright light directly in 
the wind’s eye from me, Then there was a 
blinding flash, and the report of the Druid’s 
old carriage-gun thundered forth, so near as 
to be startling, and I roared with all the 
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voice at my command, which was not much, 
hoping to make myself heard. More light! 
a fierce flame now, and evidently nearing 
me, Soon, I could make out the ship’s sails 
in the immediate glare of the light, and then 
the whole outline of the stout old craft, 

My lungs were strained to their ntmost 
power, for my only chance of safety depend- 
ed upon attracting their attention before 
they should sweep on beyond me. If left 
astern unknown to them, there was little or 
no hope of salvation. 

But sharp eyes were on the alert, below 
and aloft, for they had found the whale’s 
“slick? and were following it down, My 
outcry was heard, and the ship brought rap- 
idly up in the wind, while two boats were 
dropped into the water and manned as quick- 
ly as eager men couldaccumplish it. Inever 
relaxed my cries until one of the boats was 
Rear enough for the crew to see the waif, 
and set up their answering shout. I was 
pulled by strong arms from my cramped po- 
sition into the boat of Captain Gibbs, who, 
seemingly excited almost to insanity, had 
come himself on this errand of rescue, 

My story, which I told in as few words as 
possible, excited him still more. We shot 
elongside, and I was helped up to the deck, 
while be was issuing all sorts of urgent 
orders. 

All three boats were soon down, with 
directions to “ spread their chances,’’ and to 
search thoroughly every foot of “ground,” 
- orsea, as they went. A set of signals were 
Tapidly agreed on, and the ship-keepers had 
their orders issued faster than they could 
take in their meaning. As the captain sprang 
down the side again into his boat, I over- 
heard him say in a low bitter tone: 

“God help me! Why did Ido it?” 

And God did help him. Within an hour, 
the reports of three muskets from the boats 
told us that the lost ones were found; and 
Strange to say, all were alive, though well- 
nigh exhausted. The boat had filled and 
rolied bottom up, but all had succeeded in 
climbing upon her bottom, through the su- 
perhuman efforts of Mr. Andrews, who, all 
said, appeared to take little care for his own 
life, so that he could save the others, The 
stronger supported the weaker ones and 
kept them up on the boat's bottom; but the 
preservation of the whole crew seems to me 
miraculous, when I think of it at this pres- 
ent writing, The old colored boatsteerer 


Beers was almost gone, being, in fact, quite 
insensible when help arrived. 

When the first excitement was over, I saw 
the captain take Mr. Andrews aside, and 
heard words which I could not make out, 
but his voice seemed choked with emotion, 
and the two stood grasping each others hands 
for some little time, as if their whole souls 
were in the act. A bond of brotherhood 
was established between them from that 
hour, which was broken only with the elace 
of their lives, 

We were so fortunate as to find and secure 
the whale the next day, and in the happy 
state of feeling consequent upon our food 
luck the perils of our adventure were soon 
lost sight of; but upon Captain Gibbs, at 
least, the lesson of that fearful night was not 
lost. 


eto 
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A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


BY SIR FREDERICK ARROW. 


Srx o’clock in the morning found us on 
the quay at Suez jetty. Even at that early 
hour we were by no means the only stran- 
gers out, and for the next two hours there 
was a continual accession to our numbers. 
The only thing that did not arrive was the 
train, which we fondly hoped was to land 
us at Cairo by two P. M. Blank dismay 
was apparent on most faces. The ladies 
seemed the mast cheery, though, to look at 
their stupendous boxes, with a ball in 
prospect at night, and apparently small 
hopes of getting there, they might well 
have been pardoned if they had given way 
to their feelings. Not an official was to be 
seen. The office was open, but no one 
there, and the only news heard was an 
alarming rumor that we were to wait until 
two “specials? for ambassadors had been 
sent off. However we were spared that 
subject of complaint, and at last, about 
nine A. M. a train was seen coming down 
from the town. 

Hardly had it stopped when it was car- 
ried by storm; entreaties, supplications, 
and threats of the staff who had arrived 
in it, were of no avail. In a minute every 
corner was crowded—luggage anywhere, 
or nowhere—there we were, and there we 
meant to stop. At last we moved off, but 


our barometer, which had been rising, ex- 
perienced a rapid fali when we found our- 
selves backed into the Suez station, where 
two trains equally full, were waiting. 

How we got off at last I have no idea, 
but after considerable delay we all started, 
our train being the last. What were the 
rules which regulated the traffic, or what 
they meant to do with us, after all, seemed 
equally incomprehensible. Sometimes they 
would shunt the leading trains and let us 
pass ahead, reversing the operation at the 
next station; and what they stopped at all 
for was 2 mystery, unless it was to give the 
natives an opportunity of extracting ‘“ bak- 
sheesh,” and the wearied traveller a 
chance of getting a glass of water, or an 
orange at about ten times its customary 
value. 

When we started again there was the 
most delightful jumble, as this was the 
junction for Alexandria. Very few, if 
any, wanted to go there; but some did go, 
as I heard afterwards, against their will. 
At last we got fairly off, and bending back 
again to the southward, passed throuch a 
country as rich and fertile as the neighbor- 
ing desert was arid and barren, until, just 
before sunset, the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
met the eye, and many of my fellow- 
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travellers, like myself, looked upon them 
for the first time with wonder and admira- 
tion, mixed with awe, as their sharp out- 
lines-stood out in strong relief against the 
evening sky. 

The waning twilight soon shut them 
from our gaze, and at six o’clock we glided 
into the station at Cairo. How and why 
we arrived when we did is more than I 
can tell; however, the blind goddess stuck 
by us to the last, and my friend and I 
found ourselves at half-past six sitting 
dewn to a capital dinner at one of the best 
hotels in Cairo—-the Hotel de POrient, for 
which we had a billet—while lots of our 
fellow-travellers were still en route. 

Many did not arrive till ten P. M., and 
others kept dropping in until next morn- 
ing; some of them even had to wander 
about without anywhere to put their heads, 
every place being full. We had a fight for 
the luggage, not with the railway porters— 
forthe best of all reasons, that there are 
no such functionaries—but with the driy- 
ers and donkey-boys, and ultimately we 
walked to our hotel with our possessions 
on two donkeys, and a large retinue clam- 
orous for baksheesh. The hotel was so 
full that they could not give us a room to 
sleep in, every place even to the floors of 
the saloon being allotted; but they prom- 
ised one for the morrow, and a room near 
at hand could be secured in a private house 
if we liked to pay ten francs apiece for a 
bed—but of this more anon. We at once 
accepted the bargain, and took possession 
in the course of the evening. 

It was up a huge gateway, in a very nar- 
row and particularly noisy bazaar; but as 
there were mosquito-curtains, and it was 
tolerably clean, we thought ourselves very 
well off. The landlady was a hideous old 
Frenchwoman, with a fat and rather be- 
dizened daughter. ' 

Ispent some long days this week—this 
was a day and a half, and very glad I was 
to crawl under my curtains; but, though I 
defeated the machinations of the mosqui- 
tos to keep me awake, a band in the bazaar 
did murder sleep for a long time. Either 
exhausted nature or exhausted trumpeters 
at last allowed me a few precious raoments, 
and it really did not seem as if I had had 
half an hour's rest when a wretched drago- 
man stumbled into our room—at half-past 
four, 22nd November—to say the noble 


steeds were at the door, destined to bear 


us, under his guidance, to the Pyramids. 
There was nothing for it but to growl 
and go. 

The celdest part of the night comes, 
they say, just before dawn, and certainly 
there was no deviation from the rule on 
this particular morning, for it was very 
cheerless. As we approached the Nile, a 
raw fog came rising off its waters into the 
narrow streets and lanes of the subarb 
which connects Cairo with the river. 

It was just getting into a gray twilight 
when we reached the river, which we had 
to crossin a boat. There was a ferry ap- 
parently, as there was an office where tolls 
were taken, and the usnal scene which 
takes place when money passes between 
Egyptians occurred—a regular row, in 
which our dragoman, the toll-collector, 
and innumerable boatmen took part. How 
they settled it I cannot say, but I think 
the dragoman had the best of it; and, after 
some time, ourselves and our donkeys to- 
gether, four Italians and their steeds, were 
safely embarked in one of the ordinary 
large-decked boats of the river. 

With considerable noise we shoved off 
into the stream, and were in due time safe- 
ly landed on the other side, the donkeys 
showing a decided preference for getting 
out of rather than into the boat. This was 
our first sight of the Nile, and although 
not, perhaps, altogether to its advantage, 
the gray light of the early morning gave it 
an appearance of vagueness and size which 
a later view dispelled. 

Before, however, we got fairly en route 
again, the first beams of the sun were be- 
ginning to disperse the gloom, bringing into 


, light more distant points which had been 


hitherto undefinable, the building enclosing 
the Nilometer and the adjacent palace 
forming prominent objects in the landscape. 

After passing through a village and a 
grove of palms, we crossed the railway to 
Upper Egypt, and got into a capital new 
road, which the Viceroy had made to enable 
his guests to go to the Pyramids with more 
ease than the state of the country—still 
partially covered by the receding inunda- 
tion—would otherwise have allowed. There 
was, in faet, on the top of an embank- 
ment, some thirty feet wide, a regular road, 
with trees planted on either side, along 
which our donkeys went very cheerily, 


_Iny quad, with fifteen stone on his back, 


going quite at his ease. 
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The distance from the river to the Pyra- 
mids is about five miles, over a fiat fertile 
country in which they form the principal 
feature. Without architectural beauty 
there is something very striking in their 
appearance, and when full in view they 
grow upon you till at their base you real- 
ize their grandeur and immensity; look- 
ing up at them they are overwhelming, 
and though shorn of their earliest splendor 
{for originally they were cased with white 
marble), there is something very imposing 
and grand in their simplicity. They seem 
the very personification of power, and, 
Strange and mysterious like their unknown 
history, they impress the visitor with awe 
and wonder. How little, indeed, is known 


about them! They have stood for four - 


thousand years, and may, if time lasts, 
Stand as much longer, for no signs of de- 
cay are visible, except where man’s curi- 
osity hag interfered with their original 
integrity. Who built them? What appli- 
ances had they for transporting and lift- 
ing such enormous masses? Where were 
the science and skill attained which gave 
such mechanical strength and accurate fit- 
ting? and, above all, for what purpose 
were they erected ? 

Such were one’s musing thoughts, and 
such have been the thoughts of thousands 
—perhaps millions—who have beheld them 
with even less knowledge than the scien- 
tifie research of the last fifty years has 
brought to light. I could almost go with 
Piazzi Smyth, who assigns the Great Pyra- 
mid to Divine agency, although Ican hard- 
ly follow him in his views as to its being a 
standard of weights and measures, though 
in his book he has very charmingly wrought 


out the theory. The astronomical part of * 


his view is especially interesting. 

The inside of the Pyramid is as wonder- 
ful as the outside; the inclination of the 
passages, the concealed but perfectly ven- 
tilated King’s Chamber, with the porphyry 
bath, or sarcophagus, if it may be so 
ealled; the wonderful finish of the mason- 
ry; the security of access—all instance 
Some great purpose, and the mind is lost 
in conjecture as to what it may have been. 
One thing alone seems clear; whatever 
that purpose was, it fulfils it still; perhaps 
-—although it may be presumptuous to say 
so in an age like this—only to be known 
in that day “when all secrets shall be 
revealed.” 


‘Any lengthened description of the Pyra- 
mids, and of the temples below the level 
of their base which have been excavated 
in late years, is as much beyond me as it is 
unnecessary, there being many standard 
works in which they have been described 
and fully discussed. 

I must not omit to mention the Sphinx. 
I was really very much struck with it; and 
it seemed to me a fitting accompaniment 
to the place, couching at the feet as a guard 
to its wondrous companions; but I could 
not by any means realize the glowing de- 
scriptions that had been written about the 
sublime repose and mysterious beauty of 
the face. 

It wants, I suppose, a more poetical im- 
agination than I possess, and I was very 
much inclined to laugh, remembering what 
T had read, and contrasting it with what I 
saw. 

It was past ten o’clock when my friend 
and I sat down to make our breakfast, 
under the shade of one of the angular 
sides of the Great Pyramid, and we agreed 
that we had been well repaid for our early 
ride. 

Ti we could only have got rid of the 
Arabs, we should have been happy; but 
these vagabonds destroy one’s pleasure; 
from the time of a traveller’s arrival until 
his departure, there is one incessant round 
of quarrelling and attempt at extortion. 
Not content with the authorized plunder 
through their sheikh, their whole object is 
by worrying, or bullying, to get an addi- 
tional payment as baksheesh to themselves 
individually. 

Our dragoman wisely advised us to leave 
our money at home, and stipulated that 
we should make no payments except 
through him, and by this arrangement, 
and firmness of bearing (with some help 
perhaps from the sight of a stout ash stick 
T usually carry), we at last got rid of them, 
the appearance of some fresh victims, who 
arrived as we were preparing to mount, 
accelerating their departure. 

If Ismail would only exterminate these 
Ishmaelites, as his grandfather did the 
Mamlooks, I do not think any one would 
object. 

The ronte affords a very good idea of 
the cultivated country of Lower Egypt, 
and of the importance and wonderful effect 
of the inundation of the Nile. Canals 
and water-courses crossed in every direc- 
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tion, and wherever the waters had receded 
sufficiently to give a footing, fellaheen 
were to be seen splashing through the soft 
alluvial soil, sowing seed broadeast. 

The deposit looks like rich black mud, 
and wherever it covers the sand a boglike 
earth is formed, resembling the stuff we 
put into garden-beds for azaleas and rho- 
dodendrons, Cotton and sugar-cane, with 
maize and Indian corn, seemed to be the 
principal crops in cultivation, while the 
quantity of date-palms told of the land of 
the Arab and the Desert. We recrossed 
the river much as we crossed, except in 
having to pole up a long way against the 
current, to enable us to fetch our landing 
on the other side. Some little difficulty 
about the entree, and the wish to get back 
pretty early prevented our visiting the 
Nileometer. : 

They say it is now just as Herodotus de- 
scribed it, but (though three thousand 
years is a respectable antiquity) itis a ju- 
-venile compared to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. 
We were very glad to get to the hotel about 
‘one, but too tired to go to the races held 
in the afternoon at the Abassiech on the 
edge of the Desert. 

The Viceroy and his guests vere. there, 
‘but it was a very tame affair; a feeble copy 
of a French meeting, whieh is not saying 
‘much for it. The only fun was a drome- 
dary-race, and that, as the pace was only 
about six miles an hour, was not very ex- 
citing. A far more animating scene took 
place when my friend went to remove his 
traps to the hotel from our lodging, mine 
having come quietly beforehand. The 
question of payment for our night’s lodg- 
‘ing was not raised until his were removed. 
‘The old Frenchwoman demanded five 
pounds instead of a napoleon, and, assist- 
ed by the stout dauchter, tried to impound 
the poritmanteaus. 

At last, after a pitched battle, my friend, 
assisted by the dragoman (who had hover- 
ed on the skirts of the fight), issued trium- 
phant with bag and baggage, leaving the 
old Jady on the floor, and the young one 
shouting for the police. He had, indeed, 
some fear of the cadi; but the landlord cf 
the hotel, who made the bargain, went in. 
and settled the matter. 

‘The evening was spent in rambling abont 
the bazaars, brilliant with illuminations, 
and with an hour at the opera, to which 
the Khedive and his guests went in state. 


It. was a very elegant and commodious. 
house, said to have cost $400,000, and 
there was a tolerable opera and a very 
good ballet. I did not stay long, for after 
forty-three hours of excitement, out of 
which three only had been spent in bed, I 
felt the want of rest, and enjoyed my 
capital bed and very comfortable apart- 
ment at the Hotel de P’Orient, in which I 
was now located. 

Iremained for three days longer at Cairo. 
and saw ali the usual sights—Joseph’s 
Well, the tombs of the Khalifs, the Mu- 
seum at Boulak, the Great Mosque, the 
scene of the destruction of the Mamloo cS 5 
but my great delicht was the quaint, 
thoroughly Eastern bazaars, and the mag- 
nificent view from the Imambatrrah, where 
I went every afternoon to see the sun set. 

Lhoped to have accomplished a visit to 
the ancient Heliopolis, the Ruins of Mem- 
phis, and the Pyramids of Sakarah, but 
from the state of the country was unable 
to accomplish it, the roads being generally 
broken up by the inundation. From the 
citadel one could see how generally this 
affects the country. 

The view was indeed exceedingly inter- 


esting. In one unbroken sweep for three 


parts of the circle you see a highly culti- 
vated country intersected in every direc- 
tion with canals, the Nile flowing in a 
grand volume across it; the city itself, 
with its picturesque mosques and count- 
less minarets, forming an inside ring, as it 
were, of which your standpoint is the cen- 
tre. In the distance beyond the Nile 
loomed up the gigantic forms of the Pyra- 
mids, and as far as the eye could reach in 
the middle distance were the smaller and 
more numerous Pyramids of Sakarah. 
Behind you the panorama was closed by a 
range of sand-hills, bringing the Desert up 
to the very gates of. Cairo. 

The most beautiful effect, however, was 
that of the setting sun, throwing its slant- 
ing beams on the towers and minarets of 
the city, lighting up the scene with a rosy 
glow, an@ the extraordinary appearance 
given by it to the Pyramids themselves. 

As the sun set, its edge almest tonched 
the Great Pyramid, and the change from 
the flood of crimson light in which they 
glowed, showing each line and angle with 
wonderful accuracy, to a black sombre 
mass, as the sun sank below the horizon, 
was very striking. 
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A WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


STELLA DANE sat with her hands crossed 
listlessly in her lap, her eyes looking ab- 
sently down the narrow dingy court into 
the dingy street beyond. There were groups 
of unwashed, ragzed children, with no ves- 
tige of childhood—no soft bloom and timid 
bashfulness—-no innocent smile in the up- 
lifted eyes—no whitely-rounded limbs, ri- 
valling the sculptor’s art—nothing, in 
short, that made one think them,children, 
save their stature. Indeed, they looked 
more like some curious race of dwarfs, 
with their premature sharpness of feature 
and angularity of form, their bold restless 
eyes, and a certain pitiful hardness in the 
small wan faces, than children, with the 
world’s pain, and care, and bitterness yet 
before them. : 

There were ill-dressed, frowsy women 
leaning from curtainless windows, or stand- 
ing in the low doorways, with the same 
look of hardness or sharpness in their 
faces, only more plainly intensified, and 
now and then some fair young face looked 
out of the dingy panes with hope’s sun- 
shine still lighting the eager anxious eyes, 
and here and there, pressed against the 
glass, pinched, haggsrd faces, written all 
over with want, and wretchedness, and de- 
spair, from which hope had long since de- 
parted. 

Stella Dane shuddered, and brought her 
eyes back to her own shabby little room. 
There was something comparatively cheer- 
fulin it, poor and barren as it was, The 
one high narrow window had a drapery of 
snowy muslin, looped back with a bit of 
Scarlet ribbon, and on the narrow unpaint- 
ed ledge stood a rosebush, with half a doz- 
en creamy-pink buds, just opening to the 
slant beams of sunshine that fell athwart 
it. Inside the room, a pot of ivy trailed in 
long luxuriant sprays over a picture of 
“Evangeline,” in atwenty-five cent frame, 
and a nine-by-eleven looking-glass, cracked 
across three corners. Then the low bed in 
the corner was clean, and though the spread 
was of coarse cotton cloth, it was white as 
show, contrasting cheerfully with the bright 
scarlet cloth which almost concealed the 
little rough-board stand by the side of the 


bed. As for the rest, it was-bare and 
dreary enough. A bare unpainted floor, 
low smoke-stained walls and ceiling, twoor - 
three wooden chairs, a cheap pine table, 
and a small stove, with cracks across the 
covers, and the doors fastened up with 
loops of wire. It ought to have been re- 
tired from the service long ago, and donbt- 
Jess would have been had not Stella chanced 
to espy it in a load of old iron one day, and 
immediately contracted for it. Its only 
merit was its cheapness—a merit her cir- 
cumstances compelled her to recognize first 
of all. 

With a long fluttering breath, ending in 
a faint sigh, Stella Dane leaned over and 
picked up the dainty little sack of scarlet 
broadcloth, which had slipped from her 
Tap, and began another of those exquisite 
palm-leaves of crimson, black and gold, 


- with which she was embroidering it; and 


though she worked on steadily, not suffer- 
ing her thoughts tc again beguile her to 
idleness, there was a look in her face that 
told that her thoughts were far away. 

That evening, in the faint summer dusk, 
while the west still burned with opaline 
dyes, Stella Dane went up the broad elm- 
shadowed drive that led to the elegant resi- 
dence of Colonel James Deering, with a cu- 
riously defiant feeling in her heart. A soft 
red burned in her cheeks, and her eyes” 
shone out as glittering and clear as the 
stars coming out here and: there in the 
dusky amethyst of the heavens. She saw, 
long before she reached there, the family 
on the piazza. Light chairs and settees of 
pretty wickerwork were disposed here and 
there, and two or three daintily-attired 
children were having a magnificent frolic 
with a great shaggy Newfoundland, under 
the low parlor windows. What a contrast 
they were to those wretched little carica- 
tures, the children of Derby Court! Could 
it be possible that they belonged to the 
sare humanity—to the same impartial and 
‘infinite Father of Spirits? 

As Stella advanced, a tall graceful wo- 
man rose from one of the chairs, and came 
towards the steps, the rustle of her silken 
train chiming in with the fitful notes from 
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the piano and the happy music of childish 
laughter. 

“As prompt as ever, Mrs, Dane?’ she 
exclaimed, in a gratified voice: “Iwas so 
afraid you could not complete it, and I had 
set my heart on having it to wear to the 
Taountains. Excuse me a moment, gentle~ 
men,” turning towards the company she 
had left, with a graceful inclination of her 
head. “Come in, if you please, Afrs. Dane. 
Tam quite impatient to behold your work.” 

“0 certainly, Floy,”’ a deep musical mas~ 
culine voice made answer. ‘ Every gentle~ 
man understands the humiliating fact that 
he stands second to a lady’s wardrobe in 
her affections”? . 

‘And why should he not?” she asked, 
gayly. ‘The latter is by far the most deli- 
cate flattérer~an office both are supposed 
to be mainly created for.”? 

“Give it up, Floy,” was the laughing re- 
ply; and Stella Dane followed Mrs. Deer~ 
ing into the parlor, 

There was a sudden jangle of the piano 
keys, and a handsome blonde face looked 
over a white fair shoulder, and then imme- 
diately its owner wheeled herself round on 
the piano stool, 

“Mrs. Dane has brought my sack, 
Helen,” Mrs. Deerigg said, hastily unfold- 
ing the paper. “O, isn’t it lovely! Come 
to the light, Helen—or, stop; let me light 
the gas; it’s too dark to see the effect with- 
out.” And with her characteristic impul- 
siveness, Florence Deering pushed a crim- 
son velvet ottoman into the middle of the 
room, and standing tiptoe on it, turned on 
two dazzling jets of gas, filling the room 
with a sudden blinding brilliancy. 

Stella Dane was standing close to the 
open window, her tall willowy form clearly 
outlined against the full light, showing the 
gracefully rounded outlines of her perfect 
figure, and the soft bloom of her cheek and 
lips contrasted with the clear creamy olive 
of her complexion and the jetty blackness 
of her hair and eyes. : 

“What a magnificent woman !’ exclaimed 
the same masculine voice that had spoken 
before. ‘James, where did Florence find 
such a sewing-woman as that? AU of the 
genus I ever had the honor of knowing 
looked as if they might have sat for the 
original of ‘ Patience on amonument, smil- 
ing at Grief’ But this—heavens! she is 
enough to take one’s breath away—a regu- 
lar Rachel.” 


“Hush! said Colonel Deering, quickly, 
glancing at the pretty picture seen through 
the open window, appreciatingly. Stella 
had stepped away from the window, and 
stood directly under the gaslicht, assisting 
his wife to slip the exquisite little jacket 
over her shoulders. The effect, over the 
pale lustreless sea-green silk, was quite 
charming, and the gentlemen outside 
thought the whole thing a delightful tab- 
leau, Miss Helen Seaton’s cool blonde face, ° 
pale blue moire, and white shoulders 
gleaming through their films of dainty lace, 
giving 2 certain toning to the rich coloring 
of the picture, 

“Well, Alfred, now PM answer your 
question,” Colonel Deering said, laughing, 
as his wife suddenly let down the heavy 
damask drapery over the windows. “This 
handsome sewing-woman is Mrs. Stella 
Dane, Charlie Dane’s widow. You remem- 
ber Charlie?—~the color-sergeant of our 
regiment, who was wounded at Cold Spring, 
and taken prisoner at the time. Ye died in 
some of those Southern prisons, we heard 
six months afterwards.” 

Alfred Deering, who had accompanied 
his brother’s regiment as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, didn’t exactly remember Char- 
lie Dane, but he said, “O yes,” and lis- 
tened very attentively. He felt consider- 
ably interested in Charlie Dane’s wife, at 
least. 

“Where does she live?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. . 

“O, Mrs. Dane? Derby Court, I think 
Florence said~a miserable locality; but 
she isn’t-able to live where she would 
choose, probably.” 

“But she has a pension, has she not?” 
asked John Dacres, who had been quietly 
enjoying his cigar insilence. “It shocks 
me to hear of the wives and children of our 
soldiers living in want and destitution.” 

“Well, yes, it’s rather rough, I own,” 
said Colonel Deering, carelessly ; “ but it’s 
impossible to quite prevent it. About the 
pension—no, she doesn’t have any. Ido 
not know how such a blunder ever hap- 
pened; but Charlie’s name wasn’t on any of 
the lists, and there was no written proof 
that he was ever mustered into the service, 


‘ and law is law, you know. §o, though it is 


a great injustice, and a criminal blunder of 
somebody's, it cannot well be helped, as I 
see. Why, where’s Alf” he asked, look- 
ing round, 
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“Gone into the house. You didn’t ex- 
pect he’d stay out here, did you, after the 
cartain fell?” asked Dacres, laughing. 

“Suppose we follow his example?” 

“What, by falling in love with the pretty 
sewing-woman ?”” Daeres said, rising and 
tossing his cigar into the grass, and follow- 
ing the colonel. 

“Nonsense f’ the latter replied, looking 
back. ‘* You forget Miss Seaton.” 

“As Alf Deering will do if he sees a 
prettier face,” he said, under his breath. 
Aloud, he said, ““O yes, so I did?’ And 
‘they joined the party in the parlor. 

“We shall be gone two months, I snp- 
pose,” Mrs. Deering was saying to Stella. 
“When we get back, I shall want you to 
do some more work for me. 
forget and engage yourself, so as not to be 
able to do it.’ 

“will remember, Mrs. Deering,” Stella 
said, quietly, a fierce tumult, however, 
raging in her heart. How little, she 
thought bitterly, does this woman of wealth 
and leisure think or care how 1 am to exist 
the two months between now and then. 
As if I had so much to do—I who do not 
know where to turn for another dollars 
worth of work. 

She turned to go out, when Alfred 
Deering stepped forward. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Dane, but you were 
forgetting your shaw},” putting it over her 
shoulders as gracefully and gallantly as if 
it had been a camel’s hair and she a 
princess, instead of a poor tenant of Derby 
Court, with a two-dollar shawl of coarse 
worsted—her very best at that. 

Something in the act sent a little thrill of 
gratitude through her heart, she received 
so few courtesies now-a-lays. 

“Thank you,” she said, her eyes soften- 
ing and melting, and a faint smile on her 
lips. 

“I consider myself the obliged party, 
Mrs. Dane,” he said, gallantly; and then 
she went out. 

Somehow her thoughts were not so bitter 
and defiant when she went down as when 
she came up the walk. She had paused 
and glanced back at the beautiful building, 
its soft gray outlined against the fading 
saffron of the western sky. Gay voices and 
light laughter floated out on the flower- 
scented air, and, drawing her breath hard 
and quick, she turned and hurried away— 
hurried toward Derby Court, thouch the 


You mastn’t. 


bare thought of it made her shudder and 
grow sick. 

That night Stella Dane sat by her one 
narrow window, and gazed up into heaven 
with hard rebellious eyes. Why, she asked, 
was all this lavishness of luxury on the one 
hand, and all this squalor and wretched- 
ness on the other? If Heaven was just, 
how could such things be? Then, as she 
had done a score of times before, she took 
up her own case. The bride of a year, 
loving and beloved with rare tenderness, 
she had yielded to what she thought-—be- 
cause he thought so—the call of duty, and 
lain her heart on the ‘altar of country. 
Thrice her husband had saved Colonel— 
then Lieutenant—Deering’s life; not be- 
cause Deering was brave, but because he 
was careless and stupid, and went himself, 
and Jed his men into needless peril, 
through his weak blunders. And yet, 
having plenty of money and influential 
friends at home, he was promoted till he 
was colonel of the regiment in which he 
went out a second lieutenant, while Charlie 
Dane, her husband, a thousand times braver 
and better soldier, as the whole regiment 
knew, was not recognized or advanced at 
all, dying at last unhonored and unknewn 
in a rebel prison, leaving the wife he had 
loved so tenderly to starve in Derby Court! 
No wonder Stella Dane grew hard and 
bitter, and accused Heaven of injustice, 
contrasting the home, and luxury, and 
Magnificence of Florence Deering’s posi- 
tion with her own hard lot, and the poverty 
and squalor of her surroundings. 

The last coarse oath, or coarser jest, from 
the lips of some half-drunken wretch, reel- 
ing home to his comfortless abode, had 
faded and died on the summer air, and the 
pitying night folded from sight the terrible 
forlornness and repulsiveness that hovered 
over those wretched homes of ignorance, 
and want, and suffering, and the cool puri- 
fying night winds swept down: the filthy 
aisles, bringing health and healing on their 
wings, and the calm heaven and the solemn 
stars hinted of infinite worlds and infinite 
possibilities beyond the soil, and stain, and 
sorrow of earth. 

There is something in the silence and 
sublimity of night that unconsciously awes 
and hushes the fevered brain. Stella Dane 
felt the ugly rebellion fading out of her 
heart, and through the silence and the 
soft gloom, tender pitying hands seemed 
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reaching down to her from some serene 
sphere, and comforted, she knew not why, 
she sought her bed and slept sweetly. 

The midsummer days came on, bringing 
their usual dullness of business. Alas for 
the poor who must work or starve, whose 
earnings at the best never quite keep pace 
with their necessities, and to whom idleness 
is but another name for starvation! Stella 
saw the hopeful faces she had learned to 
look for with a sort of eager hunger, grow 
whiter and thinner, and saw, with a feeling 
of vague horror, a look of fierce despera- 
tion, or of hopeless despair, growing in 
them day by day. Once in a while one of 
them dropped away suddenly, and it needed 
no words to tell her of their fate. She 
shuddered, and yet dared not condemn. 
God alone knew how they had straggled— 
battling with their weak hands and failing 
strength the gaunt wolf at their threshold, 
till strength and spirit both failed, and they 
fied for refuge to the only shelter left them. 
Let even the purest, and best, and most 
virtuous man or woman pause before cast- 
ing a stone at them. God, who knoweth 
all, judge them, not we. 

Stella had met Alfred Deering several 
times since the evening she went to his 
brother’s to carry home her work. He had 
always recognized her by a bow~-a courtesy 
she did not expect; for between her and 
the elegant and wealthy Deerings there was 
a social gulf fixed. None knew this better 
than she, and yet, when one day Alfred 
Deering braved the sickening sights and 
smells of Derby Court, and came into the 
barren little room with a half dozen shirts 
for her to make, and sat by the narrow 
window and toyed with the fragrant buds 
of her pet rose, while he talked to her in 
that easy graceful way of his, she forgot it 
for one little moment, and let the gratitude 
in her heart look out of her eyes and melt 
on her lips. 

“Where shall I bring them, Mr. Deer- 
ing?” she asked, when he rose to go, with 
a very flattering show of reluctance. 

“You need not bring them at all, Mrs. 
Dane; I will come for them. You see,” 
he added, laughing, “I have no ‘local 
habitation,’ just now. I don’t exactly 
“lodge in tents,” but I livea very wander- 
ing gipseyish sort of a life, My literary 
work forbids my taking to the woods or the 
water, as so many have done, my brother’s 
family among them.” 


“But I know how unpleasant it must be 
for you to come here,” she said, involunta- 
rily glancing out into the dingy stiffed 
court, a tinge of mortified pride reddening 
her cheeks. “I might leave them at your 
place of business, if you would name the 
day and hour you would like to have 
them.” 

“O, I haven’t the least idea when I may 
want them,”’ he responded, carelessly. ‘I 
may come for a part of them any time 
after, say three or four days. Will that- 
do? Of course I mean if my coming does 
not annoy you.” 

“O no!” she cried, with a grateful glow 
lighting her face. 

That was the beginning. Alfred Deering 
came first with work, afterwards for work, 
and still afterwards without any visible 
errand whatever. He was always gentle 
manly and polite, but never familiar., If 
he had been, she would have taken alarm. 
Very likely she saw that he admired her— 
he could not help showing that—and liked 
to talk with her, else he would not come 
into a locality so disagreeable as this must 
betohim. When she was alone, she got 
uneasy and frightened thinking about it, 
but when he came again, she forgot it all. 
‘There was something so soothing and grat- 
ifying to her proud spirit in the grateful 
courtesy he always showed her, and the 
respectful deference with which he treated 
her, that her fears were thrown to the 
winds, and she gave herself up to the 
delight of this novel friendship, and forgot 
more and more every day the social gulf 
between them, or if she thought of it, his 
deep musical voice drove it from her mind. 

And so the suramer ran on, and business 
was more and more at a standstill, and 
then came a time when there was absolute- 
ly nothing for the great army of sewing 
women to do. They had no resources to 
fall back upon—what would they do? The 
wealthy firms and monopolies which had 
cut down and controlled prices to the star- 
vation point, lay back on their oars and 
surveyed the situation complacently, from 
seaside inns and mountain retreats. They 
ate sumptuous dinners, drank iced cham- 
pagnes, and drove magnificent turnouts as 
serenely as if they were not paid for out of 
the very life-blood of scores of poor under- 
paid needle women. 

Stella Dane had usually done the better 
sort of work—the fine sewing, embroidery 
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and the like, entrusted to sewing-machine 
workers. But the class of people who em- 


ployed her were now nearly all out of the 


city, and beside, it was the season when lit- 
tle was being made up, summer work being 
completed, and autumn yet several weeks 
off. And so she entered the already over- 
crowded market for coarse work, getting 2 
little now and then, yet scarcely earning 
enough by it to keep her rent bill paid. 
Anxiety, lack of food, the intolerable at- 
mosphere by which she was surrounded, 
added to the oppressiveness of a hot dry 
season, began to tell upon her health. Re- 
turning one morning from an unsuccessful 
search for work, a terrible dizziness over- 
took her when she was ascending the stairs 
toher room. The hot air, reeking with 
unwholesome odors, stifled and sickened 
her. She put out her hands, blindly grop- 
ing for the door, which seemed somehow 
to recede and evade her, vanishing like a 
will-o-th’-wisp, in the terrible blackness 
and darkness into which she felt herself 
swinging. 

She opened her eyes at length with an 
indescribable feeling of languor, as if she 
had slept days and days. She looked up at 
the window—how strangely broad and 
pleasant it looked—the fault was in her 
vision some way, she ‘knew—but there 
seemed to be two of them, exactly alike, 
only her rosebush, with one pale faded 
blossom, from which some of the leaves 
had already fallen, was to be seen in but 
one. Shethoughta moment, then she tried 
to rise, but some strange invisible hand 
held her like a weight. 

“Are you better, miss?” asked a voice, 
coming suddenly out of the shadow.of the 
footboard. 

“Where did you come from? Who are 
you?” Stella asked, wonderingly. 

“Tam Jule Payson, and the gentleman 
hired me to take care of you,’’ replied the 
sober little mite. ‘I live in ‘Groton Place 
when ?’m at home.” 

Stella looked away from the little dark 
creature to the windows—yes, windows, for 
there were two; she saw them quite dis- 
tinctly now—and then she made a simul- 
taneous discovery that there was bright- 
flowered paper on the walls; but what puz- 
zled her was, that her pot of ivy was there, 
and the long sprays still drooped over the 
mournful face of her “* Evangeline,” pre- 
cisely as it had always done, and. yet-the 
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Toom was 80 very, very different from the 
one in Derby Court. 

“‘ Where is this—and how came J here?” 
she asked, in a bewildered way. - 

“Don’t knew, ma’am; kaint you allus 
lived here? It’s Mereer Street this is, 
don’t you remember? I guess you’re a lit- 
tle out, yet. O, you’ve been awful crazy, 
miss?’ said the mite, gravely. 

“Where is the gentleman who hired you 
to nurse me?” Stella asked presently of 
the girl. 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” she answered, 
with *Le same serious face; “expect he’s 
tending to his business,. He'll be here to- 
night—he allus comes every night.”” 

“ How long have I been ill, Julia?” 

‘The ludicrously sober little face actually: 
smiled the faintest atom of asmile. Itwas 
80 excessively queer to be called anything 
but “Julef? Then she counted on her 
fingers. 

“Nine days, ma’am. Now you must 
take these drops and go tosleep. Thedoc- 
tor said you musta’t talk much the first 
time. ” 

Stella watched the little womanish crea- 
ture count off the drops, put them in water, 
which she also carefully measured in a 
spoon, and then advance toward her witk 
the look and air of a professional nurse. 

She smiled involuntarily, she was such a 
childish-looking thing, but O, so very, very 
ludicrously old! . 

Jule proved a true prophet, “‘the gentle- 
man” did come that evening. Though 
Stella knew very well who it was—she 
“hadn’t so many friends, it was not much 
trouble to guess,” she said—she could not 
restrain the sudden color that flushed her 
pale cheeks when Alfred Deering stood at 
her bedside, and held her hand very closely 
in both of his, and said by his eyes more 
eloquently than by his lips, hew rejoiced: 
he was to find her better. And when, 
upen taking his leave, he stooped and 
touched his lips lightly to her forehead, 
she could not well resent it, for had he not 
been a true friend to her in herhelplesaness. 
and sore need ? . 

it was very pleasant at Mercer Streeé:. 
and the early September airs came up there 
cool and sweet; and but that she felt an 
overwhelming weight of obligation to Mr. 
Deering, Stella would have been compara- 
tively happy. . She: dared not think of the 
great expense he had incurred on her be- 
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half, and the possibility of her ever being 
able to repay him seemed so extremely un- 
likely, that it made her quite nervous to 
reflect upon it. She had convalesced quite 
rapidly, and little Jule had returned to the 
charge of the half dozen small children of 
her stepmother in Groton Place; and Mrs. 
Calley, who lived ‘below stairs, and rented 
this room as. opportunity offered, brought 
up her meals to her. 

The rich color was eoming back to her 
cheek, the beautiful changeful light to her 
eyes; and though she did not know it, 
‘Stella Dane was never so charmingly lovely 
in her life before.- Alfred Deering saw and 
appreciated her beauty; and quite forgot, 
under its spell, the cool blonde face and 
blue eyes of his fiancee, Miss Helen Seaton, 
dawdling away her mornings and evenings 
in the parlors, or'oxi the piazza of a crowd- 
ed hotel, while her affianced was looking 
his passionate admiration in the bewilder- 
ing face of ‘a poor séwing-woman. 

And then by-and-by he grew bolder, and 
told with his lips the'stéry his eyes had told 
80 often before. How can I make you un- 
derstand the terrible temptation that came 
into poor Stella Dane’s life in those danger- 
ous sweet September days? On the one 
hand luxury, ease, passionate devotion and 
tender love; on the other, want, suffering, 
loneliness, wretchedness, starvation and 
death! It looked so to her, at least, shiv- 
ering at the bare remembrance of the re- 


*pulsive horrors of Dérby Court. She was’ 


still week from the effects of her late ill- 

ness, and shrank from the old life of strug- 

gie and despair with nervous dread. Be- 

sides, she owed her life te Alfred Deering 
- ~and, God help her! she loved him. 

I want to say here, that I believe Deering 
really loved her; but the conventionalties 
of society trammelied his better nature, and 
made him shrink from braving it by marry- 
ing one ‘so far beneath him in station as 
she would be considered. But his love was 
too largely alloyed with passion to be un- 
selfish; and he would not give her up, as 
he ought. And ‘so -he ‘satisfied his con- 


science by the sophistry that they could 


love each other as well and be as happy 
‘without a wedding-ring as-with one. And 
the was willing—ay, anxious—to give up 
Miss ‘Seaton, and ‘go with Reels wherever 
~she chose. 

“Anywhere,” he said, *‘so they were fo- 
gether,” as he parted from her one night, 


in the little Mercer Street chamber, leaving 
his first kiss on her beautiful lips, 

Poor Stella! After his footsteps had died 
away on the night air, she flung herself on 
her knees in @ fierce passion of stormy 
tears. The stars and the calm-faced moon 
looked in on her agony, and shone on un- 
disturbed. 

I believe that some day, when the veil is 
lifted, we shall see white robes where we 
have believed there were only soiled and 
draggled garments. Least of all, let no 
man dare judge the woman who, througha 
temptation he cannot even conceive of, 
stands and struggles where he would have 
fallen a hundred times, and then yields at 
Jast through sheer exhaustion and despair. 

The cool wind came through the half- 
open blind, and touched her bowed face 
and clasped hands with its soft caressing. 
Something seemed to draw ler to the win- 
dow—some influence she could not resist; 
and half rising, she slipped into a low 
chair, and turned her face to the pure 
northern sky, luminous with pale auroral 
fires. And as she looked, the present life, 
with all its terror and temptation, faded 
softly away; and she saw again the cool 
shadows of her native hills—the quict clo- 
vér-bordered highways—the little church 
where she had been baptized and married 
—the daisy-covered graves of the dear 
father and mother whose last breath had 
been a prayer for their darling—and the 
dear old farmhouse over whose threshold 
her happy feet had tripped in the dear old 
vanished days. 

She rose up suddenly and looked about 
her, swallowed down a faint sob that strug- 
gled up from her heart, and then very 
quietly set herself to packing her one trunk, 
which stood in the corner. On the top of 
all she laid the “Evangéline,” and then 
carefully fitted in the pot of ivy and the 
rosebush. “They are all I have left to 
love,” she whispered, with a little dry 
choking sob, remembering as she arranged 
the rose’s branches, the morning Charlie 
had brought it home to her—a slender lit- 
tle thing, with one tiny bud, just showing 
through the leaves. When all was done, 
she sat down and waited for morning— 
waited with such terror and suspense as 
only those who are fleeing from some ter- 
rible temptation they dare not face can ever 
know. | 

She had five dollars, which she had saved 
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to pay the two weeks’ advance rent of her 
room in Derby Court, just due when she 


fell so suddenly ill. She would go as far . 


as that would take her, and trust Heaven 
for the rest. It mattered very little to her 
in what direction she went—only to get 
away was her-wild prayer. 

The sun came up over the still dewy 
meadows, and transformed to golden halos 
the white clouds of smoke rising from the 
chimney-tops, as the swift train shrieked 
and thundered through the just-awaking 
suburbs: Stella sat with her veil down, 
her face toward the window, and a fierce 
pain and fear battling in her heart. But 
by-and-by the city was left behind, and the 
cool peace of country air came like a bene- 
diction to her perturbed spirit. At Ports- 
mouth there was a little confusion, and 
the car she was in was ordered to be 
cleared. Hurrying out, she paused an in- 
stant on the platform of the car, as a face 
atthe end of the long piazza caught her 
eye; and then, without a word or a ery, she 
threw up her’ arms, and fell swooning on 
the platform. 

When she recovered consciousness (which 
was not for a long time, to the wild alarm 
of a handsome bronzed and bearded fellow, 
who had seen her at the same instant she 
had seen him, and had torna path through 
the excited crowd, in half the time it has 
taken me to write of it, and caught her 
away from two grave-looking gentlemen, 
who were lifting her rather awkwardly in 
their arms), and lifted her languid lids to 
the face bent fondly over her, she gave a 
low cry, and ‘then putting up both arms, 
burst into sudden tears, hiding her face 
against the wild beating of that heart she 
had so long thought stilled forever. 

“Iv’s my wife, good folks,” said happy 





Charlie Dane, “whom Ive been searching 
for these three months. You see, she 
thought I died in a Southern prison; but I 
only lost my wits a couple of years, owing 
to the officer of the institution breaking a 
gunstock over my head; then I escaped, I 
don’t know how, and: wandered off. When. 
‘T came to myself, I wasn’t long in start- 
ing for home; and now, ‘friends, I ask 
nothing else. -I am as happy as I could be 
and live, I believe.” 

A deafening cheer went up from the 
crowd at the conclusion of Charlie Dane’s 
speech, and one after another crowded up 
to grasp his hand, and all with smiling lips, 
though more than one with tearful eyes. 

‘One pleasant May day, some eight months 
afterwards, Charlie Dang brought home 
one of the Boston dailies when he came 
from Portsmouth. Stella took it up, and 
almost the first ting | her eye rested on was 
this: - 

“Married, at the residence of Colonel 
James Deering, by Rev. S. L. Porter, Mr. 
Alfred Deering and Miss Helén Seaton. . 

“The gentleman is one of our well- 
known litterateures, and the lady is beauti- 
fu) and accomplished, and fully his equal 
in wealth and family prestige. We predict 
a happy future for the favored pair.” 

After her husband went out, Stella Dane 
quietly folded the paper and dropped itin 
the fire. Happy and contented as she was 
in her pretty country home, there was 
something in that brief notice which woke 
thoughts and memories she wished buried 
in the Lethe of forgetfulness. And when 
once afterward her husband asked her to 
go to Boston with him, she turned away 
with a shiver. : 

“T don’t think I care to ever go to Bos- 
ton again, Charlie dear,” she aaid, quietly. 
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—or,— 
‘“GAPTAIN WATERMAN'S PEP. 
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L 


Jr is about a hard specimen of humanity 
this sketch is written; and, when I state 
that the specimen in question was an 
American packet mate, my readers—espec- 
ially if they have ever made the passage of 
the Western Atlantic in a sailing-vessel— 
will no doubt see the fitness of the soubri- 
quet which I have applied to him, and 
which heads this article. 

Robert Brakem was a man about thirty- 
eight years old, 2 thorough sailor, anda 
first-class packet mate; and, being an A1 
chief officer, of course he was too rare an 
article ever to be made a captain. 

Brakem—Brick Brakem, as he was 
called, on account of his dark red hair, 
which in crisp curls adorned his head— 
had been a follower of the sea twenty-two 
years. About his parentage and boyhood 
days he never spoke; this much only was 
known, that he was an orphan. I, as his 
biographer am a little more familiar with 
his earlier life, and will endeavor to give 
a brief and truthful account of this period 
of his career, which, though bitter enough, 
was probably the sweetest portion of his 
esistence. 

He was a poorhouse foundling; his 
mother having sought shelter there, and 
died when his eyes first saw the light, leav- 
ing him for a heritage the world—its scorn 
and coldness. We are told by grave philos- 
ophers, eminent philanthropists, eloquent 
clergymen, and enthusiasts in general, that 
all the universe is founded on love. That 
it is the first instinct of the newborn babe, 
clings to us through life, and follows us to 
the grave. Bob Brakem was certainly an 
exception to the rule. His first marked 
characteristic was a perfect indifference to 
all and everything around him. He did 
not even cry, and I think would have suf- 
fered starvation without once using that 
infantile prerogative in asking for food. As 
the customary ring—the badge of woman’s 
servitude to some particular man—was 
missing from the dead mother’s hand, it 
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was sagely hinted by the matron of the 
poorhouse, and several others who attend- 
ed his birth, that he was a child of love. 
Be this as it may, this quality never showed 
itself during his life~allowing that he 
possessed it; material of a much sterner 
kind encasing it so strongly that the small- 
est particle never escaped. He was no- 
body’s pet, and was never known to pet 
anything himself. He did as he was told, 
and never asked the why nor wherefore. 
Kind treatment he received without thanks, 
and harsh treatment without complaint. 
No one cared for him, and he cared for no 
one. Every one said he was a bad boy, 
though he was never known to rob a hen- 
roost or crchard, cut a harness, or mali- 
ciously break a window, stone a cat, or put 
a board over a chimney, as boys of his age 
were wont to do; yet, the whole town 
agreed in saying that he was bad, and he 
never resented it. The only quality they 
gave him credit for, was being a faithful 
worker. 

Owing to this, when he was twelve years 
of age, atthe annual sale of town paupers— 
after a lively competition—he was knocked 
down to the richest farmer in the county, 
who had bid to take him for nothing, 
agreeing to board, clothe and school him 
until he was eighteen years old, in consid- 
eration of the assistance which he might 
render on the farm. Four years he lived 
in this home, stolid and indifferent to all 
around him. He was such a faithful Ja- 
borer he never received any harsher treat- 
ment than hard words; and I am inclined 
to think his silent ways gave rise to an ap- 
prehension in the minds of his associates, 
that he would be the very devil if once 
aroused. How true their judgment was 
shall be seen. 

It was during the haying season, and 
Farmer Brookings had sent his charity boy 
from the field to the house for a pail of 
that exhilarating beverage known as 
swanky; composed of molasses, ginger and 
water. Mrs. Brookings, the farmer’s thrifty 
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and shrewish wife, had made the com- 
pound as requested, and Bob was carrying 
it across the yard, when at the gate he 
met an obstacle to his free exit, in the 
shape of Miss Belle Brookings, his master’s 
daughter. She stood directly in the en- 
trance, talking volubly to an exquisitely 
gotten-up young student (this was an aca- 
demical town), who evidently admired 


“ Her budding grace 
And lovely face” 


Miss Belle was an attractive girl of six- 
teen, and could be very charming, if she 
had amind; but, I am sorry to say, she 
had enough of her mother’s shrewishness 
to be very ugly also when she had a mind. 
When Bob tried to pass her at the narrow 
gate, she was so much engaged ‘in her tlir- 
tation with the young theolog., that she 
paid no attention to his polite “Beg par- 
don, miss’”—the last school-teacher had 
taught him the rudiments of etiquette—as 
he tried to squeeze by her, his ten-quart 
pail full to the brim. The attempt proved 
unfortunate, for he spilt.a cupful of the 
swanky on her white muslin dress; and 
this little accident changed the current of 
his future life, as it metamorphosed the 
boy, otherwise destined to the ordinary 
fate of a country clod, into one of the most 
reckless men and best sailors that ever 
trod a plank. Miss Belle, though deat to 
his voice, was instantly alive to the fact 
that he had spoilt her dress, and, seizing 
him by his curly auburn hair, she admin- 
istered to him several slaps on the face, 
before he had time to think what it was 
about. 

“There,” said she, as she gave him the 
final smack, “take that, you lowbted, 
good-for-nothing, red-headed pauper! 
When father comes in I'll tell him to give 
you more.”’ 

For one moment the “lowbred” pauper 
was bewildered; the next he had dropped 
the pail—which did still further damage to 
her dress, and also to the white duck pants 
of the theological beau—and seized her 
wrists with a grasp so vehement, that the 
bracelet of lava beads and medallions came 
to pieces in his hand. She screamed for 
help, which was forthcoming, in the shape 
of her mother, her valiant beau having re- 
treated as soon as he saw the clouds of 
war; whether because the particular doc- 
trine he was studying forbade any partici- 


pation in strife, or whether from an innate 
love of peace, is not known. However, 
some fortnight afterwards it was rumored 
that Algernon Blake (the theolog. in ques- 
tion) had given Farmer Brookings’s chari- 
ty help a severe thrashing, for insulting 
Miss Belle in his august presence, thereby 
causing the aforésaid help torun away. It 
is trne some malicious persons hinted that 

the boot was on the other leg, and that it 
was Blake, Jr., who received the thrash. 
ing; and they even went so far as to trace 
the report of his own prowess to himself; 
and his character for veracity not being too 

well established, the town was divided on 
the question; that is to say, the young la- 
dies all declared that Algernon had given 
the pauper his just deserts; and all the 

young gentlemen—who hated Algernon, on 

account of his success in gaining the affec- 

tions of the farmers’ daughters—declared 

that the pauper deserved a free scholarship 

at the academy, for the way in which he 

had polished off Mr. Blake and his airs; 

but, as Mr. Blake has nothing more to do 

with the story, we will drop him, and re- 

turn to the belligerents. 

Mrs. Brookings promptly answered the 
cries of her daughter. Rushing from the 
porch-door, she ‘took the situation in ata 
glance. In a moment her grasp was on 
the boy’s collar, and her disengaged hand 
was belaboring him soundly about the 
head, until, with a mighty effort, he broke 
away from her and ran towards the road. 
Here a fresh enemy met him, in the shape 
of Brookings, Jr., who, hearing the cries 
of his sister, had come from the field to 
see what the trouble was. Comprehend- 
ing that Bob was concerned in it, he 
prompily attempted to arrest his flight; 
but our hero was not to be stopped so 
easily. As quick as thought he precipi- 
tated himself on young Brookings, and the 
next moment both of them were rolling 
over in the road. The combat was’ of 
short duration, and though the farmer's 
son was two years older, and proportion- 
ately larger, Bob arose victorious, leaving 
his antagonist lying helpless in the road, 
with a severe cut in his head, received by 
coming in contact witha sharp stone. The 
first thing the victor did was to secure the 
scythe which his vanquished foe had 
dropped during the struggle. Armed with 
this weapou, he felt secure against further 
molestation. 
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In the meantime, Mrs. Brookings had 
gone to the assistance of her prostrate son, 
and the joint shrieks of herself and daugh- 
ter had attracted the attention of the 
farmer and his men in the field, and they 
came up in a body to ascertain the cause. 

When they came on the scene their eyes 
told them half, and the women’s tongues 
quickly told the rest. Bob had just com- 
menced his retreat, but when the farmer 
bade his men go and seize the young ras- 
cal, and they started to obey, he turned 
around, scythe in hand, with a fearless air, 
and determination of tone far beyond one 
of his age, and said: 

“Mr, Brookings, I have worked for you 
four years a3 well as I knew how, and I 
suppose you have been a3 good to me as 
any master would have been; but now I 
am going to leave; and if you or any one 
tries to stop me, I will kill them.” And 
the maddened boy grasped the snath with 
a firmer clutch, and prepared for battle. 

The men drew back. They saw blood in 
his eye; and, as they had nothing personal 
against the lad, and liked him well enough, 
they gruffiy told Farmer: Brookings to set- 
tle his own family quarrels. -This enraged 
the farmer so, that, seizing a pitchfork 
from one of them, he started to assault the 
boy, who was slowly retreating backward, 
facing him. At this juncture his daughter 
—either from fear of her father’s safety, or 
shame at her own conduct—interfered, 
and rushing in front of her infuriate pa- 
rent, stopped him hefore he got within 
striking distance of the young savage. The 
irate old man, thus stopped, gave vent to 
his feelings as follows: 

“You young villain,you poorhouse spawn, 
drop that scythe and go into the house, or 
Ti have you arrested and sent to jail.” 

“ Twill never go into your house again,”” 
replied the boy. “I have been struck, 
and for nothing.” And stepping forward 
a step, and looking fercely into the eyes of 
the girl—who was clinging to her father, 
shrinking in terror at his sudden approach 
~he hissed, “‘Belle Brookings, Pll make 
you sorry yet for what you've done; if it 
takes me a hundred years, I’ll have re- 
Yengel? The next moment he was off 
down the road, and in a few seconds out 
of sight, and no one followed him. 

All that night the girl’s ears rang with 
the last words of the pauper boy, and in 
that town he was seen no more. 


IL : 

Arter the rnnaway had puta safe dis- 
tance between himself and his enemies, he 
paused a moment for breath, and, turning 
around, shook his fist in the direction of 
the farm, the weather-vane of the barn—a 
‘wooden cow, the handiwork of some rustic 
craftsman—being just visible over the tops 
of the trees. In doing this, he, for the 
first time, became aware that he held 
something in his clenched hand. Opening 
it, he found a medallion head and one or 
two of the beads belonging to the bracelet 
which he had broken on the girl’s wrist. 
The sight of these memorials enraged him 
afresh. He dashed them on the ground 
with an oath, and rather a heavy one fora 
boy; the first he had ever uttered, but, I 
am, sorry to say, not the last. 

For 2 moment he stood thus, alternately 
looking at the pieces of broken finery, and 
then in the direction of the farm. Some- 
thing was passing in his mind. It was the 
first and possibly the only time he ever re- 
flected. Whatever the argument may have 
been—between heart and head, conscience 
and the devil—he quickly decided it, and, 
picking up the fragments of the broken 
bracelet, he put them in his pocket with a 
sort of triumphant Jaugh—which sounded 
half cruel from one so young—as if they 
were the trophies of some hard-worn vic- 
tory, or the mementos of a successful 
strike for liberty. Hanging the scythe on 
the bough of a roadside tree—~where it was 
found by the farmer next day—and indulg- 
ing in another menace at the inoffensive 
wooden cow that turned lazily in the wind, 
he took up his line of march for the next 
town, which he reached shortly after 
nightfall, ; 

Not having any money to pay for lodg- 
ings, he availed. himself of the dust-pit of 
the nearest sawmill for a couch, and slept 
soundly until awakened by the whirr of 
the machinery next morning. He told the 
men in the mill as much of his story as he 
thought would benefit him, and then asked 
them to give him some work, that he might 
earn enough money to pay for his dinner. 
This they could not do, but ont of their 
breakfast-cans and baskets they found: 
enough scraps remaining to furnish him 
with a tolerably good meal, which he ate 
with an appetite not at all impaired by his 
recent escapade. 

Lying in the creek, at the mill-slip, was. 
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ascow loading lumber. By conversation 
with the commander of this inland clipper, 
Bob discovered that she was bound fora 
schooner lying in the river at the mouth of 
the creek, and, moreover, the aforesaid 
schooner was in need of a cook; and, as 
coasters usually take boys for cooks, here 
was @ chance for him, if he understood 
anything about the culinary art. Now, ag 
his experience in cooking had been limited 
to roasting an ear of corn, and toasting 
bread—and his face at the same time—it is 
reasonable to suppose that this position 
would not suit him; but he was not to be 
daunted for his lack of knowledge asa 
chef de cuisine, and offered to help pole 
the scow for the privilege of a.passage to 
the schooner; thus his nautical experience 
commenced on a fresh water creek. 

Reaching the schooner, he soon made 
his wants Known to her skipper; and, as 
he demanded no wages for the first trip, his 
services were promptly accepted, and he 
was forthwith installed as cook, boy, crew, 
and factotam in general. On the articles 
his name read as an able seaman, at fifteen 
dollars per month, which the owners paid, 
and the captain—worthy man—appropri- 
ated for his own use. 

Bob did not continue a great while in 
the coasting service; the duties being too 
maultifarions, and savoring too much of 
the kitchen. Though he was accustomed 
to hard work, there was alittle too much 
here even forhim. It was from wheel to 
lockout; from lookout to the pumps, and 
then to his bunk for his few hours’ sleep, 
which he never got entire, the mate having 
a cheerful habit of setting the little clock 
in the cabin ahead during his watch on 
deck, and getting up and setting it back 
during his watch below. 

One morning, while lying in East River, 
New York, the captain of the schooner 
waited a long time for his cook to serve 
him with breakfast, and at last, becoming 
impatient, he went to the little caboose to 
see what caused the delay. He found the 
coffee boiling over into the spider, and the 
eggs fried to a crisp—but no cook. Thig 
was explained, however,. by a note pinned 
to the galley-dresser with a fork, stating 
that Master Bob had started on a deep-water 
voyage in the good ship Reynard, which 
had Jain at the next pier to them, and had 
hauled out that morning, and was now 
towing out through the narrows; sheeting 


home her topsails, with a fair wind bound 
for Valparaiso. After reading the ote, 
the skipper muttered an oath or two, took 
the coffee and eges off the stove, and 
made the best of it, by going down into the 
cabin, scratching the boy’s name off the 
crew-list, and figuring up how much he 
should charge the owners for the run- 
away’s services. 

It is not my purpose to follow my hero 
very minutely through his sea-life; a few 
incidents will suffice to show how he 
earned the not too enviable titles of 
“Bully Waterman’s Pet, and “A Hard 
Case.” Four years he continued making 
long voyages. He was never much liked 
by his shipmates, though somewhat feared; 
in fact, he acted very little different at sea 
from what he had on shore. He was well 
liked by the officers, for he was a good sea- 
man, and never shirked from the most 
diffcalt or unpleasant work. It was dur- 
ing this time that the nickname of Brick 
was given him, on account of the color of 
his hair; and even if that had been black, 
the name would have suited him equally as 
well. If you had seen him as I have, 
standing on the rail of an Indiaman in 2 
tropical port, dressed in a suit of cool 
linen, and a Panama which sat jauntily on 
ashapely head, adorned with short crisp 
curls—if you had seen him standing thus, 
with the symmetry of an Apollo and the 
strength of a Hercules—if you had seen 
his quick bright restless eye, and the 
handsome face, adorned with a thick tawny 
mustache, which hid a thin cruel lip—you 
would have said he was the beau ideal of 
an American sailor; and if you had seen 
the way in which he leaped from the rail 
to a lighter’s deck, and quelled a row 
among a crowd of refractory Burmese 
boatmen, you would have said he was a 
perfect brick. But if you had seen him 
when he came aboard that ship—in an- 
other climate—as she was towing down 
Boston harbor, outward bound, by the 
time she had passed Minot’s Ledge you 
would have made up your mind that he 
was a pretty hard brick, and you could 
have collected broken heads enough to 
have proved your opinion correct. ButI 
will go back a few years, and relate the 
circumstance which promoted him to the 
rank of an officer. 

After about four years of tropical voyag- 
ing, he thought he would like to see a lit- 
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tle of the Old World; so, finding himself 
in New York, without any money, anda 
pillow-case full of clothes, he shipped on 
board the black ball packet “ Calhoun,” 
“Cushing, commander,” bound for Liver- 
pool with a load of grain. Captain Cush- 
ing was accounted a bad man, and mate 
or foremast hand who went the second 
time with him was considered a miracle of 
toughness. Now Captain Cushing had a 
number of odd ways about him, one of 
which was his putting on so unnautical a 
garment as a green shooting-jacket when- 
ever he felt uneasy and wanted to fight. 
This eccentricity was well known by every 
packet sailor. The first three or four days 
eut all went well; the usual amount of 
kicks and cuffs had been administered to 
the most inoffensive portion of the crew, 
and the whole ship’s company had been 
brought into good working order. One 
afternoon, about four bells in the first 
mate’s watch, Captain Cushing appeared 
on deck, wearing the ominous green jacket. 
Instantly every man evinced a nervous at- 
teution to his work quite remarkable. 
The ship was running 2 course—the wind 
a little abaft the beam—with a topmast 
and a lower studding-sail set. The wind 
increased until studding-sails, royals, fly- 
ing-jib and topgallant-sails were taken in 
and furled. ‘This made the gallant captain 
nervous, for he did not like the idea of 
shortening sail with a fair breeze. At last 
the wind gradually headed the ship off, 
and in a short time it was barely possible 
to keep her on her course with everything 
braced up sharp. This was a climax to 
the old sea-dog’s trouble; and he com- 
menced to vent his spite on the man at the 
wheel, who was none other than our friend 
Brick Brakem. 

“Keep her course!’ yelled Cushing. 
“What the devil are you letting her fall 
off for ?”? 

“The wind is heading her, sir. 
wont come up to it,”” answered Brick. 

The long-wished-for moment had come; 
he had a chance to quarrel; a man had 
dared to answer him back, and that was all 
the sea-tyrant cared to know. It mattered 
not that the answer was respectful and 
true. The idea that a man had dared 
open his mouth to him withovt being asked 
a direct question, was cause enough to 
punish him for want of a better reason. A 
spring from the house-deck to the poop, 


She 


and Captain Cushing was alongside of his 
victim. 

“Answer me back, will you, you imperti- 
nent snob? Til teach you better; take 
that?? And he struck the helmsman a 
blow on the face that cut a great gash on 
his lip, and made the blood flow in a tor- 
rent. Brick did not leave the wheel, ag 
Captain Cushing expected he would; he 
only grasped the spokes firmer, clenched 
his teeth, and kept his eye on the weather 
leach of the mizzen-topsail, putting the 
wheel down a few spokes, to keep her 
nearer the wind. 

To say that Captain Cushing was aston- 
ished would not be enough; he was dumb- 
founded. He was used to striking men at 
the wheel, although a dangerous thing to 
do; and he had always seen them ran 
away, or heard them make some reply, 
thus giving him an excuse for administer- 
ing a second blow. But this man did 
neither, but stuck to his post, and never 
even winked. Captain Cushing at last got 
over his astonishment. He was not satis- 
fied. One blow had only sharpened his 
appetite. He wanted a pugilistic banquet; 
he wanted satisfaction for the head wind. 
He therefore proceeded to tantalize his 
victim: 

“So, Mr. Smarty, that has shut you up, 
has it? Now suppose J were to ask youa 
question, do you think you could answer 
ite”? 

‘Yes sir,” was hissed from the marred 
lips. 

“Then,” said the brute, with a sneer, 
“how did you like it?” 

The answer came slow and distinct: 

“Captain Cushing, you would never 
have dared strike me if. my hands had not 
been engaged at this wheel. You knew I 
would not let it go.” 

‘Now, by the ‘ great horn spoon’ ”’—his 
favorite expression—‘* Enoch Cushing was 
never afraid of anything in the shape of 
man or devil; your hands shall be disen~ 
gaged, and [Hl try your mettle, giving you 
an equal chance. Relieve the wheel here, 
somebody?’ And saying this, Captain 
Enoch Cushing went down the companion- 
way into his private cabin, telling Brick to 
follow him as soon as he wis relieved. 

In afew moments the wheel had changed 
hands, and the recipient of Captain Cush- 
inp’s marked favors had quietly deposited 
his sheath-knife, Jacket and cap on deck, 
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tightened his belt, and entered the lion’s 
den. 

The mate, who had been standing on the 
weather-side of the poop, witnessing the 
fracas, now anxiously listened for some in- 
ication of what was going on below. In 
afew moments there was heard the dull 
heavy thud of blows rapidly delivered; 
then a smothered oath or two; then the 
falling of a heary body; then a long si- 
jence. This was broken by the appearance 
of the captain and his victim in the com- 
panionway. The former showed his head 
but a moment, but long enough for the 
mate and the man at the wheel to see that 
it bore signs of severe usage. 

“Mr. Marston,” he said, addressing the 
mate, “let a couple of ’em bring this man’s 
things aft, and give him a bunk in the sec- 
ond mate’s room. ‘To-morrow he will take 
Mr. Ferguson’s place!’ (Mr. Ferguson was 
the third mate, and was Jaid up witha 
broken leg.) And saying this, the valiant 
captain dived below, and was not seen on 
deck for a week. His orders were obeyed, 
although it did not take two men to handle 
our hero’s kit. What he had, over and 
above the clothes he stood in, he could 
have put in a stocking, if he had had a 
spare one to use for such a purpose. 

It soon became known al! over the ship 
that the old man (the captain) had been 
vanquished by Brick, and the victors 
health was drank that night by the crew 
in draughts of weakly tea, insufficiently 
sweetened with sour molasses. But they 
did not continue to gloat long over his suc- 
cess; he soon showed in his true colors, 
and was even harder than the captain, who 
felt wonderfully well pleased at his own 
sagacity in discovering such a promising 


young officer. And thus it was that Brick, 


Brakem was raised from before to abaft 
the mast. 


Ti. 


Year after year passed by, and Robert 
Brakem went through all the grades to 
chief officer, and there he stopped. He 
had been in all the hard ships and with all 
the hard captains of the time, and in hard- 
ness he outrivalled them all. He kad for 
a long time sailed with the celebrated 
Waterman, the invetitor of the patent 
iron block-strap, and the beau ideal of a 


hard American shipmaster. He was the 


only mate that Waterman was ever heard 
to speak of in any but the most deprecia- 
tive terms. Of Brick, however, he way 
once heard to say, in talking to a felloy 
captain: 

“That man, sir, isa gem; he would ag 
s00n fight as eat, any time.”? 

This was widely circulated, and was as 
good as a thousand letters of recommenda- 
tion; and “ Bully Waterman’s Pet””—as he 
was called after this—was in great anand 
on the Western Ocean. 

Like all sailors, he, of course, had his 
share of the “Dreadnought.” (1 do not 
believe there is a so-called American sailor 
who does not claim to have been at least 
one passage in that famed clipper.) Her 
commander, Captain Samuels, in speaking 
of him, said: 

“He is a mate in a thousand; and I 
would stand to my coattails for him 
through all the courts in England.” 

This was said on the occasion of his ar- 
rest in Liyerpoo}, on a charge of assault 
With intent to kill, from which he escaped 
with the usual five pound fine, and a se- 
vere reprimand from the judge. 

To use a sailors phrase, wherever he 
went he made a hot ship; and one old 
darkey who had been a passage with him, 
said to me, “Dat yere Brick Brakem was 
de hardest nut dis chile ever sailed wid; 
jolly, he used to make tings so hot rou 
couldn’t put bofe your feet on deck at 
onct.”” I thought the old fellow’s illustra- 
tion good. 

Brakem’s manner with men was singular 
aswell as hard. He would knock a mm 
down for the slightest offence or neglect 
of duty, and never speak to him of the 
cause. As long asa man understood his 
duty and performed it to the letter, he got 
along well enough; but the slightest mis- 
demeanor was punished with a blow, and 
if the unfortunate victim showed any sign 
of resistance, he was treated in the most 
brutal manner. He was especially hard on 
those who had been tenderly reared; and 
if any mother or sister besought him to 
have an especial care over their loved one, 
that settled the fate of the unfortunate to 
acertainty. His appearance was very de- 
ceptive. Lady passengers, when they first 
came on board, were, struck with his fine 
manly bearing and handsome face, and al- 
ways admired him very much; but in 4 
short time some act of pratality towards 
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the men would stifle every sentiment ex- 
cept that of disgust. In his intercourse 
with ladies he was always frigidly polite, 
but to the charms of beauty, and the feel- 
ings of sailors, he was equally insensible. 

Years slipped away, and at last Robert 
Brakem was promised the command of a 
vessel. After twenty-two years’ appren- 
ticeship, eighteen of which he had been 
officer, his only ambition and desire in life 
was to be realized; the ship, whose chief 
mate he was at this time, was to be put 
under his charge as soon as she arrived 
home. 

Ona bright October day they left Shields, 
North of England, and had a pleasant run 
down the North Sea, through the Downs, 
out of the English Channel into the broad 
and tempestuous Atlantic. 

To describe the horrors of a winter pas- 
sage across the Western Ocean is beyond 
my power. Only those who have experi- 
enced it as a foremast-hand, or officer on 
board of a sailing-vessel, can have an ade- 
quate idea of the hardships and dangers 
which are encountered on its ever restless 
surface. I believe sailors partake a great 
deal of the nature of the waters on which 
they travel; and this is the reason why the 
officers and seamen, in what is called the 
Western Ocean trade, have such a hard 
and unenviable reputation. The constant 
buffeting with the ever turbulent sea—the 
privation of cold, hunger and thirst, which 
they often undergo on long winter passages 
—the suffering which they see about them, 
and experience themselves, and cannot al- 
leviate; suffering against which all the 
precautions and exertions of man are in- 
effectual—suffering that will ever be on 
the bosom of the mighty ocean until man 
is given unlimited power over earth, air, 
fre and water. This battling against the 
power of the elements, and constant com- 
panionship with danger, I say, steels the 
heart, and nerves the hand to acts of cruel- 
ty which the same man would have shrunk 
from in horror had his lot been cast among 
calmer and softer scenes. 

The good ship “Wild Hunter” had en 
this passage a crew of mixed Germans, or 
“Yaw-Haws,” as her mates derisively 
termed them. There was only one man in 
the whole crew who could speak or under- 

‘stand more than ten words of English. 
This exception was a young fellow about 
eighteen or nineteen, an American, and for 


a wonder, “‘ Waterman’s Pet’? never visit- 
ed him with any harsher treatment than 
an oath or two at the wheel. However, 
what he spared him he added to the ac- 
count which he almost daily settled with 
one or another of the poor Dutchmen. 

The passage was an unusually long and - 
severe one. The captain, an old sea-dog 
of half a century’s experience, said he had 
never encountered anything like it before. 
First, northwest gales blowing them south- 
ward; then, southwest gales driving them 
northward; and what few spells of fair 
wind they did have eventually ended in 
such gales as to oblige them to lay to. 

After eighty days of reefing, wareing, 
tacking, beating, furling and pumping—on 
short allowance of tough beef, damaged 
biscuit and brackish water, and an over 
supply of curses and blows—a spark of life 
thrilled through the worn-out and despon- 
dent crew by the cry of “Lichtho?? Aft 
everything was bustle; officers were in the 
mizzep-rigging with their glasses; the cap- 
tain in his cabin, examining his chart, and 
asking for the bearing of the light. Yes, 
it was the Highland Light of Cape Cod 
bearing south, and if they could only hold 
the wind afew hours longer, they would 
be safely moored in Boston harbor; ay, 
and in time to eat their New Year’s dinner 
there; for this was about four o’clock on a 
starlight New Year morn. Everybody 
seemed to be inspired with new life, and 
preparations were instantly commenced 
for going into port looking as neat as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The only idler 
on board being the young American, who 
was laid up, having been dangerously rup- 
tared while trying to secure a water-cask 
which a sea had broken loose; the cask 
jamming him against the house. 

That there is many a slip *twixt the cup 
and the lip is not only a true saying, but is 
also one that has more various illustrations 
than any other. At eight o’clock, with- 
out any sign or warning by barometer or 
sky, the air was filled with snow, and the 
wind was increasing. They ran until eleven 
o’clock, but meeting with no pilot, hove 
the vessel to on the port tack, not daring 
to ran any longer. The snow became so 
thick that one mast could not be seen from 
the other, and the wind increased until all 
the lighter sails had been blown from the 
gaskets, and some of the small spars had 
been carried away. The ship was in an 
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extremely perilous situation, The only 
chance of safety—and that a very uncer- 
tain one—was to make a harbor in Cape 
Cod Bay. They might make too much lee- 
way, and go on the rocks of the Cohasset 
shore; or they might get too far to wind- 
ward, and find a grave on the sands of 
Cape Cod; or, perhaps drift directly on the 
much dreaded Race Point. 

The suspense was terrible; everything 
was done that it was possible todo. The 
deep-sea lead was used every ten or fifteen 
Minutes, and the cold was so intense that 
ice would form on the line as it was coiled 
in the tub before the next cast. Thus they 
Grifted hour after hour until night came 
on. Darkness only made the situation 
more terrible. At eleven o’clock the start- 
ling cry of “ Light ho?’ was shouted from 
the lookout on the topgallant forecastle. 
Instantly everybody was on the alert. The 
captain, who had been below examining 
his chart, was on deck in a second, just in 
time to see the second flash of the Race 
Light. : 

“Hard up with your helm! Hard up! 
Quick! for God’s sake! Let go the lee 
mainbraces, and square in the mainyard P? 
rang above the roar of the tempest, and in 
tones that told the men life depended on 
the quick execution of these orders. They 
were hardly issued before obeyed. For 
once the crew worked rapidly enough to 
satisfy the fastidious ‘“‘ Pet”? (fastidions in 
such matters), and he contented himself 
with sending an oath or two after them, as 
they hurried to the weather mainbraces, 
All this took but an instant; in a moment 
the ship’s head had paid off, and she was 
running before the wind with the velocity 
of a race-horse; but not a moment too 
soon, for as she started ahead she gave 
three terrific rolls, burying herself to the 
shearpoles each time; and shipped three 
tremendous seas, which shook her as if 
she had strackarock. This told the ex- 
perienced seamen that they were in the 
ground swell, not more than a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, and ina few moments 
~—if they had not seen the flash of the licht 
and kept away—they would have struck on 
the bar, and the morning’s sun would have 
found them stark and stiff on the sands at 
the foot of the hill known as the Crow’s 
Nest. . 

A few moments after getting clear of the 
ground swell they were in comparatively 


smooth water, around the Point, and under 
the lee of the Jand. Here for a time, at 
least, they were safe. The ship was soon 
brought to with both anchors, there being 
very little sail to take in, the wind having 
rendered that service unnecessary. Not- 
withstanding the excitement, that prevailed, 
both anchors were let go, and the ship 
moored with as little confusion as if she 
had been in a harbor, thanks to the excel- 
lent discipline and working order in which 
“Waterman’s Pet” had his men and 
ground tackle. After everything was made 
as snug as possible, all hands but an anchor 
watch were sent below to gain a little rest, 
But their repose was of short duration, In 
acouple of hours the wind had shifted 
from the northeast to the northwest. This 
blew right down the mouth of the bay, and 
created such a sea that it soon became ap- 
parent the cables must part, and they 
would drive ashore. It was then deter- 
mined to take to the boats—of which there 
were but two left—before the increasing 
violence of the sea rendered it impractica- 
ble. The quarter-boat, the largest of the 
two, was first lowered over the side and 
manned. Now it was the chief mate’s 
place to take charge of this boat, but he 
waived his right, and insisted on the cap- 
tain and second mate going instead. 

“She has the best chance of reaching 
the shore,” he said, “and both of you 
have families, and I have nobody.” 

This was the first spark of human feeling 
or sacrifice he had ever shown during his 
whole sea life. The captain demurred 
somewhat at this, but his faint scruples 
were overcome by the thought of his home 
and children, 

Into the other boat~—a small two-oared 
Whitehall affair, that was used in port asa 
sort of dingy—crowded the mate, third 
mate and three men, freighting the frail 
craft far beyond her capacity. They had 
scarcely pulled an oar’s length from the 
ship when a shriek was heard above the 
how! of the wind, and a voice imploring 
them to come back and save him. It was 
the young American, who, being helpless 
himself, had somehow been forgotten in 
the confusion of leaving. For a moment 
they stopped rowing, and then with re- 
doubled energy bent to their oars, saying 
that it would be certain death to all to. 
take another into the boat. Brakem, how- 
ever, was not of their opinion. “Lay on 
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your oars?’ he said; which they did. 

“Pull starboard, back water portP? A 
maneenvre that would tarn the boat’s head 
in the direction of the vessel. Tothisthey 
demurred, avowing that it would be sure 
destruction to attempt it. But he was still 
their master; drawing a revolver and cock- 
ing it, he said: 

T will shoot the first one who disobeys.” 

The third mate, who was pulling the 
stern-oar, here spoke: 

“Mr. Brakem, we are willing to obey 
you in anything reasonable, but this is 
folly. Another hundred weight will sink 
us, and it isnot right to imperil five lives 
for one man, who is already half dead. 
Pull away, men?’ And as he spoke he 
gave an energetic dip with his oar. 

Areport, a cry, and his right arm dropped 
powerless by his side. 

“T will shoot the next one who disobeys 
me through the head, and make room for 
another in the boat,” were the words 
which followed this cruel but, perhaps, 
just act! As they knew the speaker would 
do just as he said, they thought it was 
best not to oppose him further, so they 
headed the boat for the ship, that was 
madly plunging her bows under at every 
sea, as if angry at being held in security, 
and anxious to get free to follow the winds 
to destruction. 

A few strokes and they were alongside. 
Telling the crew he would shoot them if 
they attempted to pull away, the mate, 
watching his chances—when the boat rose 

- and the ship fell—leaped into the fore- 
chains. There, faint with sickness and 
terror, and supporting himself by clinging 
toa lanyard—looking ghastly as a corpse 
in the glare of the pale green rays of the 
starboard sidelight, which shone on him 
from the rigging—stood the young Ameri- 
can. The mate laid hold of him; for an 
instant he paused. He knew the men’s 
fears were not without foundation as re- 
garded the safety of the boat if she were 
burdened with another. Giving his orders 
to them how to bring her safely alongside, 
he proceeded to free the arm of the half- 
stupefied young man from the lanyard. In 
Going this he perceived that the hand 
grasped a locket picture. In an instant he 
recognized it, and taking it from the nerve- 
less hand, opened it, A thousand memo- 
ties of his boyhood days flashed through 
his brain, 


‘Who is this? he asked, hoarsely. 

‘*My mother, when she was a girl,” was 
the faint reply. 

“ Her name ?? 

The lad gave a name unknown to 
Brakem, and he impatiently demanded: 

“Tell me her maiden name.” 

“ Brookings,” was the response. 

Yes, here was his.chance; it was her 
son! Should he try to save him, and im- 
peril all their lives? Or should he let him 
die, and thus reyenge himself on the girl 
who had made him a wanderer on the 
earth? ; 

There was no time to lose; he must de- 
cide, and quickly. The sea was rising rap- 
idly, and the cold. was increasing; the 
spray freezing as it touched the cilskins of 
the men. The boat had just got intoa 
good position, and was on a rising wave 
underneath the channel; in another mo- 
ment it might be too late. 

Feeling the boy’s form growing numb in 
his arms, he stripped off his long pilot 
coat and wrapped it around him; then, 
tearing a small bag, that hung around his 
neck, from its fastening, he thrust it into 
the youth’s hand, saying: 

“Take this to your mother; she will 
know from whom it comes, and will per- 
haps appreciate my revenge. And tell 
your grandfather, if he be living, that the 
pauper’s spawn saved his grandson’s life at 
the sacrifice of his own.” 

The next moment he had dropped the 
almost. insensible youth into the stern- 
sheets of the boat, and commanded the 
men to pull off, which they did; leaving 
him standing in the chains, the only living 
thing on board that ill-fated ship. 

* * * = = * * 

The winter sun rose over the snow-cov- 
ered highlands of the cape, and shone on 
the ruffled waters of the bay. The inhabi- 
tants of the sandy shore bestirred them- 
selves early to look for their lawful plun- 
der—a wreck. It was known that two 
boats had reached the shore with the crew 
of a ship that had been driven into the bay 
on the night previous. 

“God help any living thing that may 
have been left on beard,” said the hardy 
fishermen to themselves; for the night had 
been one of the coldest known on that 
bleak headland for many years. The 
watchers in the townhouse at Truro soon 
discovered the ill-fated vessel ashore on 
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what is called Wellfleet shoal-ground. As 
soon as the sea went down enough to ren- 
der it practicable—which was not until 
late in the afternoon—a pilot-boat was sent 
to board her. 

In the light of the setting sun she looked 
like some monstrous toy, hewn by giants 
from an iceberg. Her hull was encased in 
a coating of ice; and from every spar and 
rope that remained hung pendant icicles, 
that shone in the rays of the dying sun 
with a transient aud delusive warmth. 

Reaching the ship, the crew of the pilot- 
boat discovered aman lashed in the miz- 
zen-rigging, just, underneath the futtock 
shrouds. It was the mate. As they sur- 
mised, he was dead. Frozen to death. 
‘There he had lashed himself out of reach 
of the seas which had dashed over her. If 
it had not been for the icicles hanging to 
his clothing, you would have thought he 
was looking calmly at the setting sun, so 
natural did the face appear—except, as one 
of them who knew him, remarked: 

“He didn’t look half so hard dead as he 
did alive; his face comes nearer a smile 
now than I ever saw it before, and I’ve 
made two passages with him.” 

His right hand was concealed in his bo- 
som. Taking it gently out, after they had 
cut him down, they found it tightly closed 
over an old-fashioned locket, containing 
the picture of a young girl. 

“ His wife or child; she’s young enough,” 
said one. 

The man who knew him said he was an- 
married. 


“Then, perhaps, his sweetheart,’ said 
another, 

‘Somebody he loved, any how,” was the 
general comment. 

At this the man who knew him shook 
his head dubiously. 

‘They took him ashore and buried him, 
and the picture with him. 

Thus these hardy fishermen, ignorant of 
the man or his life, gave him after death 
credit for that holy passion which I, in 
this sketch, have endeavored to show he 
had not in him. 

Were they right? 

Who knows? Perhaps they were! 

As was his life, so was his death—hard! 

* * * Ld * * *£ 

The same winter sun, a few days later, 
on a quiet Sabbath mom, shone over a 
peaceful New England village; and in the 
unpretentious meeting-house an aged min- 
ister offered up thanks to the Almighty for 
the safe return of a widow’s only son; and 
the widow sat sobbing in the pew, between 
her boy and her aged father, thinking of 
the man who had given his life that he: 
loved one might live; and holding in her 
hand the pieces of 2 broken bracelet, me- 
mentos of a dead past, memorials of along 
cherished and a great revenge. 

Who will say—as she sat there convul- 
sively clasping the hand of her treasure, 
who had thus been snatched from the jaws 
of death—who will say she was not sorry? 
I think she was. Her boy lived, yet she 
had her punishment, and Brick Brakem 
had his revenge! 
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A RAILROAD DISASTER, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
BY CHABLES P, ILSLEY. , 


CHAPTER L 

Two passenger trains on the same track 
Were approaching each other with frightful 
speed. A curve in the road prevented their 
respective conductors from being aware of 
their dangerous proximity. One train, 
from the north, to which the right of way 
properly. belonged, was running to make 
up for lost time, having been by some 
Means unusually delayed; the other, from 
the south, crowded on steam, in the hope 
of reaching a turnout before the regular 
train came along. 

It was an unwarranted risk, assumed by 
the conductor of the last-mentioned train. 
It was his duty, and his orders were, to re- 
main at the last station until the approach- 
ing train had passed him. Impatient of 
delay, he had recklessly slighted these in- 
structions, and his disobedience cost him 
his life. If that had been all it would not 
have been of so much matter; but the con- 
Sequences of his criminal temerity were far 
more deplorable. 

As the belated train swept.around the 
curve the imminent danger became at once 
apparent. The signal to apply the brakes 
was hastily made on board each train, and 
the engines reversed. The warning was 
all too late. No earthly power could have 
averted the impending catastrophe. With 
but a slight diminution of speed the trains 
came in collision, and then followed those 
frightful scenes which have become almost 
an everyday event, and which the public, 
by their frequency, have come in a meas- 
ure to regard with indifference, 

We will not harrow the feelings of the 
reader by minutely detailing the scene 
that ensued. Take up almost any journal 
of the day, and yon may find described, 
very likely, its counterpart. ‘The news- 
Papers are full of what are denominated 
“rxailroad accidents,” but which, in most 
instances, are not, strictly speaking, acci- 
dents at all. They are simply the results 
of the most culpable carelessness. It is 
one of the hopeful signs of the times that 
our lawgivers are bestowing their attention 
to this subject; and in holding the officers 
of trains amenable to the charge of man- 


slaughter for the fatal results of their re- 
tmissneas, and corporations pecuniarily lia- 
ble for lives thns sacrificed, limbs Tmaimed, 
and property wasted, let us hope that in 
Some Measure a stop will be put to this 
wholesale slaughtering and destruction. 

_ dn the instance under notice all of the 
horrors incident to a collision of trains 
were shockingly manifested. As the two 
engines met in their swift career there ap- 
peared to be.a sudden pause, then a rear- 
ing of the ponderous machines, like steeds 
Inet in the shock.of dattle, a momentary 
sullen struggle, as if for the mastery, fol- 
lowed immediately -by the crashing of the 
splintered cars, the roar of escaping steam, 
the shrieks of the wounded, the moans of 
the dying, while far and wide disseyered 
limbs, mangled bodies, and the wreck of 
the trains were indiscriminately scattered. 

In the first awful moment those who 
were not killed outright had but one 
thought—their own extrication from the 
Tuins surrounding them. For a brief time 
those who had escaped unharmed, or were 
but slightly injured, stood stunned and be- 
wildered, gazing upon the terrible specta- 
cle so suddenly unfolded to them. Was it 
a dream, or was it reality? The pause 
was but momentary. Soon resolute hearts 
and ready hands were active in rescuing 
the victims from the general wreck, and 
administering as they best could to the suf- 
ferings of the survivors. 

Conspicuous among those thus humane- 
ly employed was a young man who, though 
evidently suffering from some injury, la- 
bored with untiring zeal. While taany of 
his coworkers, who, in ordinary emergen- 
cies, perhaps, might have been relied. on 
for their firmness and efficiency, were rush- 
ing distractedly hither and thither, accom- 
plishing but little in their hasty zeal, Henry 
Peabody-for such was the young man’s 
mname—remained calm and self-possessed, 
giving directions here, lending assistance 
there, until, as if by common consent, he 
became the recognized leader of the rescu- 
ing party. By his judicious management 
something like order was established among 
the working party, and, thus systematized, 
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their efforts consequently were vastly more 
effective. The wounded were ‘carefully 
removed from the rains, and their injuries 
tenderly cared for, as circumstances would 
permit; the dead were decently disposed 
along the road in ghastly companionship. 

While searching for victims of the disas- 
ter among the debris at the base of a slight 
declivity, the attention of Peabody was at- 
tracted by a faint appeal for help. He 
turned in the direction of the voice, but in 
the confused masa of matter heaped around 
him he Could diseern no trace of the spexk- 
er. Making his way among ‘the ruins, he 
at last discovered an aged man, his face 
streaming with blood from a gash in bis 
forehead, helpleasty pinned between por- 
tions of ashattered car. Ina moment Pea- 
body was by his side, exerting his utmost 
efforts to release him from his painful po- 
sition. He worked to ill advantage, for 
one of his arms wads nearly useless from a 
wound, the painfal nature of which he be- 
came more and more conscious as the first 
excitement, which had rendered him in- 
sensible to self-suffering, began to subside. 
Finding that he could not release the im- 
prisoned man ‘by his own exertions, he 
called to 2 ‘young man of about his own 
age, who was seated at the foot of a ueigh- 
boring tree, for assistance. 

“TY have enough to do to attend to my 
own wounds,’ said the person addressed, 
in rather a churlish tone, at the same time 
rising from his ‘seat and commencing to 
limp away. : 

Seeing no other person near to whom he 
could apply for aid, Peabody sprang to his 
side, : 

“See here, my friend,’ he said, placing 
his hand gently on his shoulder, “this-old 
man is in a perilous position, and badly 
hurt. One of -my arms is nearly useless, 
yours are uninjured, and the wound on 
your foot does not appear very serious. I 
need your assistance; this way, if you 
please,” 

There was not the least excitement in 
the speaker’s voice, but there was some- 
thing in his tones—something in his man- 
ner—that compelled obedience, and with 
ill-concealed reluctance the young man ac- 
companied Peabody to the scene of action. 

Improvising a lever from the wreck 
strewn around them, after considerable 
difficulty the sufferer was extricated, While 
Peabody was assisting him to the best of 


‘his ability over the obstructions in their 
way, his companion hobbled off, complain- 
ing piteously of his own injaries, which, 
instead of enlisting the sympathies of 
young Peabody, only called a contemptu- z 
ous smile to that gentleman’s face. For 
tunately for the old man’s comfort a more 
able and willing assistant just.then made 
his appearance, and in a short time he was 
removed to a place where bis ease conld 
receive more particular attention. 

As he lay stretched out upon the green 
sward, his head supported by a stray car- 
eushion that Peabody had managed to se- 
cure, a more pitiable looking object could 
not well be imagined. His clothing was 
pretty much in tatters, and very much 
soiled, his face begrimmed- with scot, and 


_the blood with the dust having caked on 


his face had so disguised his features that 
his own wife or child, if he had either, 
would have failed to recognize him. From 
the fineness of his linen, and the texture of 
his other garments, as well as from the few 
words that had pussed between them, Pea- 
body surmised that he was a man of higher 
social standing ‘than his present unseemly 
‘appearance indicated. This fact, however, 
did not influence bis conduct. The beggar 
in his rags would have received from him 
equal sympathy and attention. With him 
suffering swept away all distinctions, and 
Placed ‘prince an@ peasant on the same 
level. 

As the person he now waited upon was 
one of the last taken from the wreck, and 
as those previously rescued were receiving 
the attentions their cases demanded, Pea- 
body devoted all his care to him. 

“You will not leave me, young man?” 
the injured man had said in a weak voice, 
‘with an appealing glance; and when Pea- 
body hastened to assure him that he would 
render him all the aid in his power, he 
plainly manifested not a little relief. 

Bat trifling were the ministrations the 
younger man could offer. Of the extent 
of the injuries of *the sufferer he could 
form no judgment. The wound on the 
forehead, from which the blood still slowly 
oozed, although severe, was not apparently 
dangerous. The patient complained much 
of the pressure to which he had been sub- 
jected while pinned amid the wreck. A 
broken leg seemed to give him the most 
pain, and all that Peabody could do was to 
arrange the limb in such a position a3 he 
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deemed best adapted to mitigate the an- 
guish it occasioned. . 

Immediately after the disaster occurred 
messengers had been despatched to the 
first station to telegraph to the nearest 
town for an extra train and for surgical 
aid. Impatiently the expected succor was 
now awaited, and a general feeling of re- 
lief was experienced when at last was 
heard the distant rumbling of the ap- 
proaching train. When it arrived no time 
was lost in placing such of the victims 
as were in a condition to be removed 
upon the platform-cars, of which the train 
was principally composed. The removal 
of the wounded was a painful process, but 
after a while it was accomplished, and the 
train ready to start with its ghastly freight 
of the dead and the living. 

The gentleman rescued by Peabody was 
very urgent that he should accompany him 
on his homeward journey. He seemed to 
have taken a strong liking to him, a liking 
which emanated not solely from gratitude, 
but was mainly founded on certain per- 
sonal qualities he deemed. him to possess, 
and which had won his favor. Peabody 
would willingly have complied with the 
Tequest, although his route lay in another 
direction, but it was found necessary to 
economize space on the train, and only 
those whose injuries were serious were per- 
mitted a passage. He, however, made ev- 
ery arrangement for the comfort of the suf- 
ferer within his power, who was stretched 
upon a mattress, which the forethought of 
the conductor had provided for the 
wounded. 

As Peabody stood by the platform-car, 
conversing with him, just before the train 
started, the stranger remarked: 

“T feel that, under God, I am indebted 
for my life to you, my young friend. I 
can now only repay you with my poor 
thanks, but I trust that the opportunity 
will be afforded me at some future time of 
manifesting in another way my sense of the 
deep obligations under which I rest. Let 
me hope that the acquaintance which has 
been brought about by such a sad contin- 
gency, may hereafter be renewed under 
happier auspices.” 

While Peabody was disclaiming any es- 
pecial merit on his part for what he had 
done, and expressing the gratification it 
afforded him that he had been enabled to 
render any assistance, the gentleman took 


from his pocket a valuable gold watch, and 
extended it towards him. Thinking he de 
sired to know the time, Peabody looked at 
it, and said: 

“Tt is fifteen minutes use three.” 

.“T wish you to take it, my young friend,” 
said his companion, still holding forth the 
watch. 

“I could not think of such a thing, my 
dear sir,’”? was Peabody’s reply, with a mo- 
tion of dissent. 

“Do not be offended with me for press 
ing the offer,” said the stranger. “Ido 
not ask your acceptance of the trifle as 
payment for your kindness, Believe me, I 
do not intend it assuch. Loffer it to you 
as atoken of my friendship, and as such 
only I desire you to accept it—a keepsake, 
I shall feel very much pained, young man, 
by your refusal.” 

Peabody could not, did not doubt the 
sincerity of the speaker, still he hesitated. 
But the train at that moment commenced 
Moving,, the watch was thrust into his 
hands, and the young man felt that he 
could not without’rudeness refuse to retain 
it. Hasty adieux were exchanged, and 
Peabody stood and watched the train with 
its mournful burden slowly receding—very 
slowly, that the jar might not aggravate 
the sufferings of its living oceupants—with 
strangely complex feelings: profound sad- 
ness and regret for the affliction it bore to 
many a happy household, and as profound 
Joy and gratitude for his own preservation 
from sudden death or serious injury. 





CHAPTER 1. 


Ir was some time after the train bearing 
the dead and wounded had departed ere 
those who were left behind were enabled 
to leave the scene of the disaster. After 
an hour or two of impatient waiting, how- 
ever, they were taken to the nearest sta- 
tion, whence they :were sent forward on 
their respective routes. 

On reaching a neighboring town, Pea- 
body at once sought surgical aid, for his 
arm had become extremely painful. An 
examination of the limb revealed the fact 
that it had been slightly fraetured. After 
it had been properly dressed Henry experi- 
enced immediate relief, and was glad to be 
assured that he could safely continue on 
his journey. The next morning, therefore, 
he resumed his route, 
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In the car in which he had taken passage 
he found quite a number of persons, ladies 
and gentlemen, who had’ been passengers 
on one of the wrecked trains, some of 
whom had been more or less bruised. The 
disaster of the preceding day was naturally 
the topie of conversation. The fact of 
their having been exposed to a common 
danger, and that in a greater or lesser de- 
gree the majority of them were sufferers 
from the collision, tended to‘ banish all 
conventionalities, and to foster a general 
spirit of sociality among them. 

When Peabody entered the car, the only 


seat he found unoccupied was one the back- 


of which had been reversed. Three of the 
seats thus brought into neighborly juxta- 
position were occupied by two young ladies 
anda young gentleman; and as Peabody 
received an intimation from the nearest 
lady, expressed by looks rather than words, 
that the seat was at his disposal, he very 
gladly took possession of it. He found 
that his three fellow-passengers had also 
been passengers on the train that was 
wrecked, and as he took his seat, he recog- 
nized in his vis-a-vis a young lady to whom 
he had rendered a slight service after the 
disaster. He remembered her from the 
self-possession she exhibited amidst: the 
distraction and agitation that prevailed, 
and the readiness to which she devoted her 
services to the assistance of the wounded, 
in which ocenpation he had lost sight of 
her. The fact of Peabody's atm being in 
asling afforded opportunity for inquiries 
as to the extent of his injuries; which led 
the way to farther cenversation, so that in 
avery short time he found himself engaged 
in quite a familiar chat with his pleasant 
neighbor and her lady companion. The 
gentleman of the party, however, did not 
seem as socially inclined, - 

He was a young man of about-the age of 
Peabody, and, at a tirst glance, rather pre- 
possessing in his appearance; still, there 

.was something repellant about him, at 
least it so struck Peabody. - What it was, 
had he been questioned, he could not have 
satisfactorily explained; yet he ‘had not 
been in his company but a short time ere 
his first unfavorable impressions were de- 
cidedly confirmed. His face seemed some- 
what familiar to him; when and’ where 
had he met with him? The fact came 
upon him suddenly. ‘ This was the young 
man who had so reluctantly aided ‘him in 


extricating the gentleman from the ruins 
of the cars. The recognition, it may be 
Presumed, did not tend to raise him in 
Peabody's opinion. Very naturally, he 
made inquiries about the gentleman’s 
wounded foot, and was very curtly informed 
that the injury proved a slight one, and 
that but little, if any, il effect was experi- 
enced from it. 

From what he observed Peabody inferred 
that the gentleman acted as an escort to 
the ladies, which he subsequently learned 
was the case. It was very evident from his 
marked attentions to the lady who sat op- 
posite to Peabody that he was either her 
fiance, or that he was solicitous to ingrati- 
ate himself with her. Henry was not long 
in discovering that the pleasant relations 
which were being rapidly established be- 
tween himself and his fair opposite were 
not particularly agreeable to the gentleman 
in question. 

“Would you not prefer a seat by the 
Window, Miss Weston?’ he asked, half 
rising from his seat, interrupting an ani- 
mated conversatioa just then in progress 
between Henry and the lady. 

“Do not rise, Mr. Perham; no, I thank 
you. I much prefer the one I ocenpy,” she 
replied. 

The answer was given pleasantly enough, 
yet Peabody thought he detected in the 
tone and manner of the speaker something 
like coldness, or lack of cordiality, which, 


' for some reason, was not wholly disagree 


able to him. 

‘For my part,’? remarked Miss Weston’s 
lady companion, whom Peabody had heard 
addressed as Miss Leighton, “I think the 
view from a ear window is very stupid. If 
one catches a bit of fine scenery, the glance 
is so transitory that it is more tantalizing © 


’ than gratifying.” 


‘Then the posts, fences and telegraph 
Poles ail seem to be ranning such a desper- 
ate race with the locomotive,” added Pea- 
body, with a smile. 

“Yes, and in the distance,” remarked 
Miss Leighton, “the houses, barns and 
trees seem engaged in an endless waltz, so 


- that one’s brains are in a complete whirl 
‘while watching them.” 


The non-acceptance of his proposition 
did not seem to have a very agreeable 
effect on Mr. Perham, judging from the 
taciturnity he afterwards maintained, and 
which the ladies did not seem disposed to 
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interrupt. Most assuredly, Peabody felt 
no inclination to disturb it. 

Henry experienced a decidedly growing 
interest in his newly-made acquaintance. 
They were each endowed with more than 
ordinary personal charms. Although Miss 
Leighton would generally be considered 
the most attractive, from her finely devel- 
oped form and beauty of features, as well 
as the vivacity of her disposition, still, in 
Peabody’s eyes, her less demonstrative 
companion was much the more charming. 
If she did not talk so much, there was a 
point and piquancy to what she did say, 
that at once enlisted your attention. There 
was an expression in her large brown eyes 
when she raised them to his, and a subtle 
play to her features when addressing him, 
which, in Peabody’s view, were a thousand 
fold more captivating. 


There are men who, placed in cireum-, 


stances similar to Peabody's, would have 
journeyed for weeks without manifesting 
more than the most formal civility towards 
those with whom chance had thrown him 
in contact. But Peabody had not been a 
day in the company of his fellow-passen- 
gers ere he had established something akin 
to a friendly intimacy with them. Though 
not what is styled a “‘ handsome man,’ yet 
he: possessed that manly fascination, that 
magnetic grace of speech and manners, 
which at once find favor not only with the 
fairer but the rougher sex as well. 

Peabody was blessed with the sunniest 
of temperaments. There was such an air 
of health about him, mental and moral as 
well as physical, that heseemed a complete 
exemplification of the old aphorism—mens 
sana in corpore sano—which is so rarely to 
be found in these effeminate days, and 
which has become doubly potent from its 
very rarity. Some few men there are, and 
women, too, as for that matter, whom we 
are perfectly willing to take on trust on the 
most casual acquaintance, and seldom in 
such cases do we find our instincts at 
fault. Peabody possessed in an eminent 
degree that “‘open sesame” to the hearts 
of all with whom he came in contact. 
Thrown into such genial companionship as 
he now found himself, the celerity with 
which he won the good graces of his fair 
neighbors would have shocked the stiff and 
formal notions of good old Dame Propri- 
ety, and was manifestly annoying to their 
gentleman escort. 


On the afternoon of his second day’s 
journeying, as the train was approaching 
the village of Rockport, very much fre- 
quenied a3 4 summer resort, Peabody 
learned with regret that his newly-made 
friends would stop at that-place. His ac- 
quaintance with them had heen of short 
duration, yet he felt that parting with 
them would be like taking ‘leave of old 
friends, The chances were that they would 
never meet again, and as he gazed on the 
sweet face before him so fall of winning 
grace, the thonght of being forever separ- 
ated from one who:so completely answered 
to his fond ideal of woman, awoke in his 
heart emotions to which it had hitherto 
been a ‘stranger. 

An inquiry in regard to the time being 
made, Peabody took outhis-watch. 1t was 
the one presented. to him by the stranger, 
an English hunting-case. watch, with a 
massive gold chain attached. As Henry 
held it in his hand, he noticed a look of 
surprise in the face of Mr. Perham as he 
leaned forward and closely scrutinized it. 
Miss Weston also seemed to regard it with 
peculiar interest, particularly the seal at- 
tached, and. he detected a meaning glance 
that passed. between the two mentioned. 
Henry spoke of the rarity of the stone of 
which the seal was composed, and called 
the lady's attention to the uniqueness of 
its design and its exquisite workmanship. 
Impressed with the interest a sight of the 
watch had excited, he was about to state 
bow it came into his possession, but the 
conduetor, announcing their arrival at 
Rockport, interrupted him, and in the bus- 
tle that immediately ensued the subject 
passed from his mind. - 

Rockport was but.a way-station, and as 
the stoppage of the train was brief, there 
was a hurried exodus from the cars of 
those who contemplated leaving. Peabody 
stepped out on the platform for a few part- 
ing words with his late fellow-passengers. 
Hurried as was the leave-taking, he found 
time to whisper a hope te Miss Weston 
that they should meet again, and to receive 
a cordial inyitation to call upon her, if in 
the course of the summer he should be in 
the neighborhood of Rockport. The inex- 
orable bell of tke engine, and the warning 
“all aboard” of the conductor, eut short 
all parting words. A basty shaking of the 
ladies’ hands, a cold, scarcely courteous 
bow from their escort, and in a few me- 
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ments the little station was left far behind. 
Peabody resumed his late seat, but.with 
what 2 strange and entire revolution of 
feeling! How sadly he missed the one 
whose presence lent a halo to the dingy 
ear—whose parting good wishes still lin- 
gered in his ear, and whose gentle grasp 
still thrilled his inmost being! How wear- 
isome seemed now the road to him, the te~ 
dium of which he could only relieve by 
recalling the image of one who had en- 
throned herself in his very heart of hearts. 





CHAPTER IIL 


In the meantime, the party of whom our 
solitary passenger had just taken leave 
were engaged in an animated conversation, 
of which he was the prominent subject. 
Had he been cognizant of its nature, we 
fear his equanimity would have been put 
to a severe test. 

“J wonder who that fellow is?’ said 
Mr. Perham, in a cynical tone, as he and 
his companions stood watching the train as 
it left the station, in the rear door of the 
last car of which stood Henry Peabody, 
with raised hat, bowing his adieux to the 
ladies. 

“J presume you allude to Mr. Peabody, 
the gentleman from whom we have just 
parted’ said Miss Weston, with a touch 
of hauteur, and a kindling of the eye, which 
would have caused Henry’s heart to throb 
had he heard and seen. 

“Gentleman f’ sneered. her companion, 
giving utterance in the same breath toa 
low but expressive “ humph f’ 

“Most assuredly he ig a gentleman, Mr. 
Perham,” quickly responded Miss Weston, 
“or ali of my instincts are at fault.” 

“Our instincts are not always to be 
trasted,”? said Perham,somewhatderisively. 

“Mine can be, and are!’ the lady said, 
very decidedly. 

A carriage at that moment was in wait- 
ing to take the party to the hotel, and for 
the time the conversation ceased. After 
they were on their way, Perham remarked: 

“Did you observe the watch Mr. Pea- 
body exhibited, Miss Weston? But I know 
that you did, from the glance that you 
gave me.”? 

“Yes, I noticed it, and was struck with 
its resemblance to Uncle Winthrop’s.” 

“And the chain and that: peculiar seal 
perfect counterparts of your uncle’s, I 


should not hesitate te take my oath ina 
court of justice that they were his.” 

“The semblance was certainly very 
striking,” said Miss Weston, “ but of course 
it was only a semblance.’ 

‘“*T am not so positive on that point,” re- 
marked Perham. “Are you sure that your 
unele was not on one of the trains at the 
time of the disaster?” 

“Tam not absolutely certain. He wrote 
me from Rockport, stating that he would 
await my arrival there,” 

“He may have been called away; you 
know that he is not unfrequently subject 
to sudden business calls.” 

“It is possible, but still very improb- 
able,” said Miss Weston, a slight expres- 
sion of alarm in her tones. “If he had 
been on the train ours ran into, should we 
not have met with him if alive, or have 
found him among the wounded or the 
dead ?” 

“ He certainly was not among those who 
escaped,” was Perham’s reply. “My in- 
jured foot prevented me from doing any- 
thing in the way of clearing the wreck and 
rescuing the sufferers, and your attention 
was principally devoted to the women; 
therefore, we may not have noticed him in 
the general confusion that prevailed.” 

“If what you suggest is correct, and un- 
cle was on the train, what has that to do 
with the watch in question?’ asked Miss 
‘Weston. 

“Very much. You very well know, or 
have read, that on all occasions of this 
kind there are plenty of men ready to take 
advantage of them, and make the pretence 
of assisting a cover for plundering the 
sufferers.” 

“And you suspect that our late fellow- 
passenger to be one of those vile charac- 
ters, those fiends in human shape?’ asked 
Miss Weston, with not a little warmth. 

“Tf,” rejoined Perham, “mind you, I 
say ¢f your uncfe was unfortunately in the 
train, and if the watch we saw was his, to 
what other conclusion can we arrive 2” 

“Tf and if! What a contemptible pol- 
troon is that if, Mr. Perham?’ exclaimed 
the lady, with spirit, revealing an entirely 
new phase of character to her astonished 
auditor. “I say to you, if all your supposi- 
tions should prove correct, nothing but his 
own acknowledgment would convince me 
that the gentleman would be guilty of such 
an act?’ 
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“You have great faith in one who {s an 
entire stranger to you, Miss ad said 
her companion, ironically. 

“Thave undoubted confidence in him,’ 
said Miss Weston, ingenuously, her face 
slightly flushing as she made the admission. 
“But do you not see,” she added, with 
much acuteness, “that you are making him 
out a fool as well as a knave 2” 

“ How so, pray?” asked Mr. Perham. 

“Would it not be the very height of folly 
in aman who had robbed another, to openly 
display his plunder in the very neighbor- 
hood of his criminal act, thus courting 
detection ?” 

“He might have made the exposure un- 
wittingly,”? was the ready rejoinder. “But 
here we are at the hotel,” he added, look- 
ing out of the carriage window, “and ina 
short time our suspicions will be strength- 
ened or set at rest.”? 

“* Your suspicions are not ours,” was the 
pointed remark of Miss Weston, as the car- 
riage drew up at the ladies’ entrance. 

On entering the hotel, Miss Weston im- 
mediately sought information of her uncle, 
She had experienced an increasing anxiety 
in regard to him since the watch had been 
the subject of conversation, and the sugges- 
tion been made that possibly he might have 
been on the train at the time of the disaster, 
She had fully expected that he would aye 
been in waiting for her at the station; still, 
as she knew that he was aware af her 
having an escort, his absence had not 
much surprised her. He would surely, she 
thought, for he was very punctilious in 
such matters, be at the hotel to receive her. 
But he was not there, and it was with a 
mind filled with painful apprehensions that 
she made inquiries in regard to him. 

The servant whom she had sent to the 
office for that purpose had not been long 
absent when the landlord made his appear- 
ance. They were well acquainted, Miss 
Weston being an old guest of his. 

“A telegram regarding your uncle, Miss 
Weston,” he said, tendering her an envelop. 

“Regarding my uncle! He is not here, 
then?” exclaimed Miss Weston, as, with 
trembling hands and a pallid cheek, she 
hastened to open the-despatch, on, 

it was dated that morning, and contained 
but a few words. The message read as 
follows: 


“Mr. Winthrop has just been brought 


home severely wounded. He is not consid- 
ered in immediate danger. Return at 
once.” 


“When does the next train pass through 
for New York?” asked Miss Weston of the 
Jandlord, as she passed the telegram to her 
friend Miss Leighton. 

“ There is one due at midnight,” replied 
the host. 

‘Please have a carriage in readiness, Mr. 
Jones, to take me to the station in season 
to meet it,” said the young lady, with a 
surprising degree of calmness. 

‘‘My dear Clara, you will not think of 
starting to-night,’ said Miss Leighton. 
‘Why not wait until morning? There is 
an early train.”’ 

“IT must go by the first train, Annie; 
nothing would induce me to miss it.’? 

‘But you cannot go alone,” persisted her 
friend. { 

“Tf Miss Weston will permit me to ac- 
company her—” Mr, Perham commenced 
saying, when the lady hastened to interrupt 
him: 

“You are very kind, Mr. Perham, but I 
cannot think of imposing such a task on 
you. I have been accustomed to travel 
alone, and I have no fears but that I shall 
get along very well.” 

“There is a gentleman stopping at the 
hotel who will take the midnight train,” 
said the host, “and who will, I doubt not, 
be glad to receive Miss Weston under his 
protection. He is a perfectly reliable 
gentleman.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jones. Be kind enough 
to mention the subject to him. I will en- 
deavor not to incommode him.’’ 

The time intervening before the train 
would be due seemed to Miss Weston in- 
terminable. Her impatience to be on her 
homeward way, her suspense respecting the 
condition of her uncle absorbed her entire 
being. It was with difficulty her friends 
persuaded -her to partake of the needed 
nourishment to sustain her on her journey. 
Miss Leighton tried to induce her to take a 
little rest, but she declared that sleep was 
out of the question, and that her only relief 
was in motion. 

There was no paper published in Rock- 
port, but the passing trains brought the 
journals from distant cities. The papers 
received that evening were eagerly scanned 
by our party. They contained telegraphic 
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reports of the late disaster, and in the list 
of the injured Miss Weston read, “ Charles 
Winthrop, New York, seriously.” That 
wasall. It afforded her no more informa- 
tion, nothing more satisfactory than her 
own telegram, and for a moment there was 
a feeling of vexation at the meagreness of 
the accounts. An “especial”? to one of 
the journals gave a few incidents relating 
to the disaster, but there was nothing 
having reference to her uncle. This para- 
graph, however, caught her eye and riveted 
her attention: 


“Great credit is due to a young gentle- 
man, Henry Peabody, who, though suffer- 
ing from a painful wound, by his self- 
possession and energetic efforts rendered 
efficient aid in removing the dead and re- 
lieving the sufferings of the injured.” 


Miss Leighton called Mr. Perham’s atten- 
tion to the paragraph, on which he sneer- 
ingly remarked : 

“Relieved the sufferings of the injured! 
Yes, and undoubtedly relieved them of 
their purses and watches, too!’ 

Miss Weston, who had been pacing the 
apartment slowly to and fro with a nervous 
restlessness, paused in her walk in front of 
the speaker, and said, with restrained 
vehemence: 

“Mr. Perham, your insinuation is as 
ungenerous as it is unjast, and I must add, 
unbecoming, in its fullest sense, of a—”? 

By an evident effort she checked herself, 
and left the sentence unfinished. The 
sharpness of the rebuke brought the blood 
to the young man’s brow. 

‘Vou are severe, Miss Weston,’’ he said, 
with a smile which poorly concealed his 
mortification. 

The moment the words escaped Clara’s 
lips, she regretted their utterance. Al- 
though, with her convictions, she believed 

* the reproof was well merited, was she called 
upon to administer it? At another time 
she would not, perhaps, have been betrayed 
into it, but just then she was in a peculiar 
frame of mind. The suspense and anxiety 
to which she was a prey had so wrought 
upon her nerves as to render her morbidly 
sensitive. Naturally she was of a remark- 
ably placid disposition, and was very cir- 
eumspect in her regard for the feelings of 
others. Had the relations in which the 
two stood towards each other been different, 
in fact, she would have shrunk from ex- 


pressing herself so unreservedly; but their” 
nature was such as to excuse, in a measure, 
her freedom of speech. A brother of her 
uncle Charles Winthrop had married a 
widow lady, and Edward Perham was her 
child by her first husband. Hence, though 
there was no consanguinity between Clara 
Weston and Edward Perham, a sort of 
cousinly familiarity existed. 

Until a comparatively recent period their 
intercourse had not been marked by the 
reserve or formality that now characterized 
it. They had been accustomed to address 
each other by their given names, but now 
“Clara” and “Edward” had given place 
to the more chilling and ceremonious 
“*Miss”? and “‘Mr.”” The cause of the es- 
trangement it implied we will speak of 
more particularly further along. 





CHAPTER IY. 


THE midnight hour for which Clara had 
so impatiently awaited at last arrived, and 
accompanied by the gentleman who had so 
kindly taken her in charge, she started on 
her homeward journey. Her home was 
with her uncle, one of the merchant princes 
of New York. The orphan child of a de- 
ceased sister, Mr. Winthrop had adopted 
her at an early age; from nearly infancy 
she had been a member of his family, and, 
being childless, he had come to bestow 
upon her all the wealth of his paternal 
affection. She, too, with her growing years, 
cherised for her uncle and aunt the fall 
measure of filial devotion. From them she - 
received all the tender care and solicitade - 
of parental love, in the enjoyment of 
which, and the many advantages bestowed. 
by wealth, she grew up to womanhood. 

The death of her aunt, when she was in. 
her seventeenth year, was the first great 
sorrow that befell her, that of her mother 
ocewring at too early an age to leave a 
lasting impression. After her aunt’s death 
she assumed the control of domestic affairs, 
and, fortanately, she had received such 
culture from Mrs. Winthrop as to eminent-- 
ly fit her for the position she was now: 
ealled upon to fill; for among all her ac-- 
quired accomplishments, those of a house-- 
wifely nature had received a due share of: 
her attention. 

As was very natural from their quasi: 
cousinship, a close degree of intimacy ex- 
isted between Edward Perham and Clara. 
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In their younger years he had the “run of 
the house,” dropping in at all hours sans 
ceremonie, And yet, notwithstanding their 
close companionship, Perham was never a 
special favorite of hers. In many respects 
they presented a marked dissimilitude of 
character. Clara’s disposition was very 
genial, his was cold and impassive; her 
tastes were highly refined, his cast in a 
coarser mould; she was affable and unas~- 
suming, he cynical and supercilious. Ina 
word, all her instincts reached to a higher 
altitude than his were capable of attaining. 

As they grew older this dissimilarity 
became more decided, or more apparent to 
Clara, and her regard for him consequently 
diminished. But as she developed into the 
bloom of womanhood, Perham became 
more devoted and ardent in his attentions, 
and finally he openly aspired to her affec- 
tions, in which he was encouraged by his 
own family. Reluctant to wound his feel- 
ings, Clara affected not to fathom his inten- 
tion, but so persistent did he at last become, 
despite of the discouragements Clara took 
good care in a quiet way to offer as checks, 
that she began to dread his presence, while 
a growing feeling of aversion began to gain 
ascendency in her mind, which she mani- 
fested by a studied coldness and reserve of 
manner toward him. She had not the 
least faith in the sincerity of hislove. She, 
Clara Weston, was not the object he sought 
to win, but the prospective heiress of 
Charles Winthrop was the prize that allured 
him. 

There was one annoyance to which she 
was subjected, and which at last, from the 
mortification it occasioned her, awoke her 
resentment. This was his ridiculous as- 
sumption that he alone was entitled to her 
favors; that any little civilities or courtesies 
she might bestow on other gentlemen were 
an encroachment on his prerogative. On 
all such occasions he was wont to manifest 
his displeasure bya sullenness of demeanor, 
and net unfrequently by discourteous treat- 
ment of those who appeared to have won 
the good graces of Clara. Hence the iil- 
humor he betrayed in the cars beeause of 
the friendly interest at once established 
between Clara and Henry Peabody. On 
that occasion his manners were more offen- 
sively supercilious than usual, Hitherto 
Clara had borne these impertinences with- 
out remark, but when Perham sought to 
east a doubt on the character of Peabody, 


it aroused her as Perham had never before 
seen her aroused. This only nettled him 
the more, and Jed him to decry Peabody in 
severer terms. 

By so doing he betrayed a sad lack of 
wisdom. He had not the shrewdness to 
perceive that in placing Clara in the atti- 
tude of defender of the accused, he was 
only the more strongly enlisting her interest 
in his behalf. The scathing words wrung 
from Clara in the room of the hotel cut 
deeply, but he was wise enough not to reply 
to them. He resolved, however, that he 
would leave no means untried to prove to 
her that the suspicions he entertained 
against Peabody were well founded. 

During her homeward journey, Clara had 
ample time to think over all that had lately 
transpired. Although filled with anxiety 
on her uncle’s account, the subject of Pea- 
body and the watch constantly obtruded 
upon her thoughts. She would soon learn 
whether or not her uncle’s watch was miss- 
ing. If it should prove that it was, there 
could be no doubt but that it was in Pea- 
body’s possession. What then? Did it 
necessarily follow that Perham’s conjec- 
ture was correct—that the former had 
stolen it? And yet, after all, were his sus- 
picions unreasonable? 

As Clara leaned back in her seat ponder- 
ing these questions, a vague doubt swept 
across her mind. But as she summoned 
before her mental vision the image of the 
stranger, as she scanned anew the features 
bearing the impress of truth and probity, 
and in imagination caught the tones of his 
genial voice, her wavering faith was rees- 
tablished. It seemed almost like sacrilege 
to assuciate him with those who prowl 
amidst scenes of disaster, preying ghost- 
like among the dead and the wounded. 
No, no; she would rely on her instincts— 
she would believe him innocent until, as 
she had said to Perham, his own confession’ 
extorted conviction. 

On the afternoon of the second day Clara 
atrived home, completely exhausted in body 
and mind. At the station inquiries had 
been made by the gentleman who accom- 
panied her as to the nature of her uncle’s 
injuries. He informed her that though 
they were severe, from what he could learn, 
they were far from being considered fatal. 
This was a great relief to her, for she had 
anticipated the worst. 

On reaching the house, she found that 
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her uncle was suffering from a compound 
fracture of one of his limbs, and from other 
injuries received at the time of the collision. 
He had received all the care and attention 
that the most eminent of the medical and 
surgical profession could render, one of 
whom was then present. Clara’s first im- 
pulse was to visit her uncle, but the physi- 
cian informed her that he had just admin- 
istered an opiate, and that it was absolutely 
necessary he should remain undisturbed. 
He did not make known that the patient 
just then was laboring under a high fever, 
and that his wandering mind rendered him 
incapable of recognizing those around him. 

as there was really nothing then requir- 
ing Clara’s services, she was recommended 
by the physician to seek that rest so much 
required before she tonk her place as nurse 
by her uncle’s bedside, as it was her ex- 
pressed determination to do. Rest she 
indeed required. For the last four or five 
days she had been, with brief intermissions, 
travelling in the cars; she had passed 
through the horrors and excitement of a 
railway disaster, and for the two previous 
nights she had been able to obtain but 
little if any sleep. Nature demanded re- 
pose, and although she fain would have 
resisted, she was reluctantly compelled to 
yield to it. 

When Clara the next morning visited the 
patient’s bedside, she could hardly recog- 
nize in the haggard fever-stricken face that 
she gazed upon, the pleasant features of 
one from whom she had but recently part- 
ed. The prostrate helpless form, the ban- 
daged head, the wild and vacant look, 
presented a spectacle that brought tears to 
her eyes. 

But she was not one to permit feeling to 
incapacitate her for the duty in hand. At 
the time of the disaster, she had won by 
her coolness the favorable notice of Pea- 
body amid scenes ealeulated to try the 
stoutest nerves, and now, as then, she ex- 
hibited the same traits. Suppressing all 
signs of outward emotion, she at once gave 
her attention to the duties of the sick 
chamber. For these one had been engaged ; 
but Clara well knew that there were mani- 
fold trifling services, so grateful to the 
patient, that affection would be prompt to 
render, but which a professional nurse 
would be very likely to overlook. 

The housekeeper that morning had in- 
formed her that her uncle’s watch was not 


to be found when he was brought’ home, 
and his condition was such she could not 
question him in regard to it. Knowing 
what Miss Weston did, it may well be sup- 
posed that the fact she had learned was of 
peculiar interest. 

All through the day, burdened as it was 
with other matters, the subject of the miss- 
ing watch was constantly recurring to her 
mind. On one occasion in particular, it 
was pressed upon her attention with re- 
doubled force. Frequently in his delirium 
Mr. Winthrop would indulge in a rambling 
incoherent discourse, principally relating 
to business matters. On one oceasion he 
seemed to be holding a discussion on some 
branch of political economy with a fellow- 
merchant, in the course of which ke re- 
marked, with a good deal of animation: 

‘You very well know, my friend, that if 
you would find the absolute strength of a 
cable, you must seek for it in the weakest 
link. Now, then, the excess of our im- 
portations over-exportations, and the plac- 
ing of our bonds abroad, form the weak 
link in our chain, as will be demonstrated 
to our sorrow when the test is applied. 
But, bless me, I shall lose the train! 
What's the time? My watch is gone?” 

The last sentence sounded in Clara’s 
ears with startling emphasis— My watch 
is gone!’ How gone? Into whose hands 
had it fallen? Of that she had but little 
doubt. Howcamehebyit? This question 
staggered her. If she could but fix for a 
moment the wandering mind of her uncle 
to the subject—could elicit the slightest 
information that would afford a clew by 
which she could unravel the mystery in 
which the missing watch was involved, the 
perplexing doubts that now agitated her 
would, one way or the other, be set at rest, 
to the great relief of her mind. Acting on 
the thought, she went to the bedside and 
said: 

“What has become of your watch, 
uncle?” 

There was a momentary gleam of sanity 
in the eyes of Mr. Winthrop as he turned 
them on his niece, while he promptly said: 

“My watch? I gave it to the young 
man—the noble fellow who saved my life.’” 
The next moment his mind was all adrift 
again. ‘But I shall lose the train if I stay 
talking here,” he said, hurriedly. “I shall 
see you again soon. Good-by, good-by!’ 

He gave it to the young man, the noble 
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fellow who saved his life! What a cloud 
was lifted from the spirits of Clara Weston 
as these words fell upon her ears! She 
comprehended it all now. Her confidence 
had not been misplaced—her instincts had 
proved trustworthy. ‘The smile of satisfac- 
tion that lighted up her features gave to 
her face an expression akin to angelic 
beauty. 

But why this deep interest in one almost 
a stranger-—the acquaintance of but a day? 
Ah, but the-experiences of years, how often 
are they concentrated in a single day, ina 
brief hour! How rapidly fate weaves her 
spells! Ina day, in an hour, ties are knit 
and ties are broken, estrangements caused 
and estrangements healed; in those limited 
periods events have their birth which give 
a coloring to all the after-life. 

Clara did not attempt to analyze the great 
joy that pervaded her whole being. Had 
she been questioned, she would have said 
that it was because her intuitions had not 
deceived her, that dark suspicions had been 
dispelled and a fair fame vindicated. She 
would not have admitted, because she was 
herself hardly aware, that besides these, 
there was a deeper and more potent cause. 
And gratitude, too, helped to augment that 
interest. Had not the stranger in some 
Manner been the means of saving her 
unecle’s life, and was not that a sufficient 
reason for the kindly emotious which a 
thought of him inspired ? 





CHAPTER Y. 

Lirr_z dreamed Henry Peabody, as he 
pursued his lonely journey, of the unjust 
suspicions attached to him, and of the deep 
interest, at least, in one heart, which he 
had awakened. Had he been cognizant of 
them, we may fairly suppose that he would 
not have exhibited that tranquillity of mind 
which he did. He had felt for a time a 
little low-spirited after parting with his 
late fair fellow-passenger, but cheerfulness 
rather than sadness was the normal condi- 
tion of his mind, and he very soon threw 
off the slight feeling of depression. His 
was a sanguine temperament, and hope 
whispered to him of many fond possibilities 
in the future. 

As yet he had not determined on his 
career in life. He had graduated at an 
unusually early age at one of our highest 
institutions of learning, ranking well in his 


class. He had, also, gone throuch the 
regular course at the law-school, although 
he had not decided to become a disciple of 
Coke and Blackstone. He believed that a 
knowledge of jurisprudence, and the disci- 
pline of mind to which he would be sub- 
jected in its acquirement, could not fail to 
be of benefit to him in whatever calling he 
should elect to pursue. At present his 
mind gravitated between the Jegal profes- 
sion and mercantile pursuits. Having 
youth, energy, a goud constitution, and 
well-grounded principles, his chances of 
success were favorable in whatever under- 
taking he should resolve upon. 

When the accident occurred he was on 
his way to the West, where, with a limited 
inheritance carefully husbanded as a “‘ nest- 
egg,” he proposed to look about him, ready 
to take advantage of such opportanities as 
might offer. Fortunately the injuries he 
had received did not retard his journey. 
Had he been of a superstitious or despon- 
dent mood, he might have looked upon that 
accident, at the very outset of his career, as 
an augury of evil, but he was neither. It 
was simply an accident, which, as he laugh- 
ingly observed to a fellow-passenger, “all 
railroad travellers, in these break-neck 
days, should regard as a matter of course.’” 

Oftentimes Henry regretted that Le had 
not ascertained the name of the gentleman 
who had persisted in his taking the watch, 
literally forcing if upon him. In the con- 
fusion incident to the disaster, the oppor- 
tunity was not afforded him; indeed, he 
had no particular reason for seeking it. 
When the watch was pressed upon him he 
was on the point of requesting it, but the 
sudden starting of the train prevented. 
Also he regretted that he was ignorant of 
the place of residence of his tete-a-tete in 
the cars. She had informed him that she 
intended to spend the summer in Rockport, 
but had given no hint in regard to her 
home, He knew that it was somewhere in 
the East; that-was all. He breathed some- 
thing like a sigh as he thought of the slight 
chance of their ever again meeting; still, 
he had a feeling, born of hope, that their 
parting was not final. But when, where, 
and under what circumstances would be 
their next meeting were altogether beyond 
his divination. 

About this time there prevailed what was 
styled the “Western fever’ in several 
localities. All classes and ages were affect- 
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ed by it. The great West was regarded as 
the famed Eldorado, and scores of young 
men flocked thither filled with golden 
dreams, too many of which, it is feared, 
have proved, or will prove, but little better, 
if not, indeed, much worse than leaden re- 
alities. Peabody had taken the disease in 
a mild form, under the influence of which 
he started for, and, as we have mentioned, 
was now on his way to this wonderful 
region. 

We do not propose to follow him through- 
out his route. He visited many ancient 
cities—that is, cities which sprang into ex- 
istence well along in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and embryo cities, and finally selected 
Chicago as the most promising place in 
which to pitch his tent. Before doing this, 
however, it became necessary, in order to 
perfect his plans, to visit New York, in 
which city he found himself some five or 
six months after the reader’s first acquaint- 
ance with him. 

Late one evening, as Henry was returning 
to his hotel from a call on a college mate, 
not being familiar with the locality, he 
became involved in a labyrinth of streets, 
all of which seemed strange to him. Paus- 
ing a moment, he selected one of four or 
five which diverged from a small opening, 
supposing it to be his eorrect route. The 
night was dark, and the gas lamps far 
apart. There were no open shops on the 
street in which he could ask directions. 
Blocks of tall houses arose on either side, 
intersected by gloomy courts, or dark nar- 
row alleys leading to unknown regions, 
Now and then an underground saloon 
emitted a dim light through its dingy- 
curtained window, whence came the sound 
of drunken revelry. 

Shortly after entering the street Henry 
imagined that his steps were dogged. Street 
assaults and robberies had been alarmingly 
frequent of late, and on ascertaining that 
he was persistently followed by some one, 
he became not a little apprehensive of an 
attack. There was but little passing on 
the street; now and then a solitary indi- 
vidual would hurry along the pavement, as 
if aware that it was a suspicious neighbor- 
hood. Henry was far from being a timid 
man; if anything, he was over-daring. 
Still, the thought of a sudden attack, of 
being taken at advantage, awoke any but 
agreeable feelings, sensations, indeed, akin 
tofear. Save lis watch he bore no valua- 
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bles about him. He had too much good 
sense to venture abroad in a strange and 
crowded city, especially in the night, with 
more than a trifling sam of money. It was 
not robbery that he feared so much as per- 
sonal injury, for he well knew that these 
desperadoes thought but little of taking 
human life! He had nothing with which 
to defend himself, being opposed to the 
carrying of weapons about the person. 
With a six-barrelled revolver in his breast 
pocket he would have felt decidedly more 
comfortable. 

It was not the hearing of footsteps behind 
him that first led Henry to suspect that he 
was dogged, but a certain intuition which 
men sometimes have as a warning of im- 
pending danger. Influenced by this mysti- 
cal impression, all of his senses were on 
the alert. Glancing frequently behind hin, 
it was not long ere he detected a man 
noiselessly following him. What assured 
him of this was that when he slackened his 
pace his follower did the same; when he 
quickened it, the unknown increased his; 
when he paused, so did his pursuer. Twice 
Henry retraced his steps for a short.dis- 
tance, but the man had vanished, disap- 
peared like a phantom; yet the moment he 
resumed his walk, sleuth-hound like, the 
man was on his track. Henry came to the 
conclusion that the fellow was shod with 
felt or rubber, as night-watchmen often 
are, to prevent their approach being heard. 
This by no means tended to allay the sus- 
Picion that he had evil designs on him. 
He could do nothing, however, but con- 
tinue on his way, which he did with an 
accelerated pace, hoping that he might fall 
in with the police, or reach a jess deserted 
locality. 

Hurrying along in this manner, he came 
to a neighborhood where the lamps were 
far apart. He had left the last some dis- 
tance behind, and about the same distance 
ahead was to be seen the feeble glimmer of 
another. Just then a sharp short whistle 
sounded in his rear, which was immediately 
followed by a similar one infront. Rightly 
suspecting that they were signals of confed- 
erates, Henry slackened his pace, and was 
in the act of stepping off the walk to cross 
the street, when a man sprang out from an 
adjoining alley or court and threateningly 
confronted him. 

Had Peabody taken a moment for reflec- 
tion, which men seldom do in such an 
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emergency, he wouid not have attempted 
resistance, but have passively allowed the 
fellow to go “through with him,” as the 
newspapers phrase it; but being muscular 
and plucky, he was not disposed to succumb 
without a struggle. As he was about mak- 
ibg some demonstrations of defence, an- 
other man stepped softly up behind him, 
and with a blow from a slung-shot laid him 
insensible on the walk. 

“ Thats the best way to settle the hash !? 
said the assailant, with a coarse laugh. 

Ina moment the two men were bending 
over the prostrate form. But few words 
were said as, with a dexterity that showed 
Jong practice in the business, the ruiiians 
‘went through” their victim. 

“Nothing but this ticker,’ said one of 
them, as he pocketed Henry’s watch; “a 
poor hand we've made this bout!” 

Having finished their job, they roughly 
tumbled the still insensible body down a 
shoré tlight of steps leading to a basement 
story of a building in front of which the 
attack had been made, and then hastily 
took themselves off. 

'. A moment after the men left their victim, 
whether dead or alive little cared they, the 
blind of the window directly over the steps 
down which the body had been flung was 
cautiously opened, and a head furtively 
protruded. 

“I know’d their voices,” was whispered 
in a woman's tone, as the speaker glanced 
in the direction the two men had taken ; 
‘twas Dick Cadger, him that struck the 
blow, and his pal Bowlege’d Billy. Hush! 
they're coming back! No; all right. I 
see’d *em skulking by the lamppost yonder. 
Now we'll go and see if there’s any life in 
the poor soul, arter which, Joe, you must 
hurry and bring the perlice.” So saying, 
the head was withdrawn. 

in a few minutes the basement door at 
the foot of the steps was opened, and a 
man and woman lifted the body that was 
pressing against it, and carefully took it to 
a little back room and deposited it upon a 
bed. The woman took a lamp from a table 
and flashed the light on Peabody's face, 
then placing her hand on his heart, she 
said: 

“He's alive; I can feel a flutter like here. 
Of with you, Joe, to the station, while I 
see to his hurts,” 

The man, who was the woman’s husband, 
rather rough in his appearance, though his 


face wore a kindly expression, immediately 
set forth on his errand, while the woman 
turned her attention to Peabody. 

She was a woman of middle age, evident- 
ly inured to hard work. Her features were 
very plain, aud she would have been con- 
sidered ill-favored, were it not for the gen- 
tle pitying expression of her countenance 
as she examined the wound on Peabody's 
head. 

“Tt was a cruel ugly blow,” she said, as 
she carefully removed the hair from the 
bruised part, “and it’s a marcy it didn’t 
Kill him outright. Buthe is only stunned 
like, and will soon come to his senses. 
Let me think now; wormwood steeped in 
vinegar is the best thing I knows on for 
wounds like this.” And setting down the 
lamp, she immediately busied herself in 
preparing the lotion. 

The scene revealed to Henry when at 
last consciousness returned and he gazed 
bewilderingly around him, Jed him to ques- 
tion whether he was in the body or out of 
the body. From the smail bedroom in 
which he found himself he looked into 
another and larger apartment, used evi- 
dently as a barvoom and small buckster 
shop. In the dim light he saw figures 
moving to and fro, two or three of them 
with stars on their breasts, while a murmur 
of conversation met his ears. Was all this 
a dream, or was it a reality? 

As he gradually collected his scattered 
senses the truth slowly dawned upon him 
—the fact of bis being waylaid and sud- 
denly stricken down. But where was he 
now? How came he in this small room— 
on this bed? Some slight movement made 
by him drew the attention of those in the 
outer room towards him. They immedi- 
ately gathered about the bed, on which, by 
an effort, Henry managed to assume 2 
sitting posture. Two of them, members of 
the police, at once questioned him in re- 
gard to the assault, and he related to them 
succinctly as he could the facts in the case. 
Mrs, Regan, the name of the good Samar- 
jtan who had taken him in and bound up 
his wounds, also told what she knew of the 
affair, repeating what she had intimated to 
her husband, that the- blow was given by 
Dick Cadger, a notorious offender, and that 
his pal was Bowlegged Dilly, as he was 
called, one equally well known to the police 
force. 

Fortunately, the wound Henry had re- 
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ceived proved not a very serious one, the 
pain from which had been greatly miti- 
gated by the timely appliances of Mrs. 
Regan. Oun examination, it was found that 
he had been gone through with most thor- 
oughly; but the only article the loss of 
which he especially regretted was his 
watch, which was the gift of the stranger. 
The police, however, informed him that if 
Mrs, Regan was correct in her recognition, 
by their voices, of the party who took it, in 
afew days they would probably be able to 
restore it to him, in which case he prom- 
ised them a liberal reward. 

Engaging one of the officers to accom- 
pany him to his hotel, as soon as his con- 
dition permitted Henry took his leave of 
those who had so kindly succored him, 
with assurances that he should not forget 
their services, and which he subsequently 
took care to make good, eliciting by his 
liberality the remark from the gratified 
woman, that there was no “sham” about 
him, but that he was a “perfect genile- 
man.” 

Ata late hour in the night, or, rather, 
we should say early in the morning, Henry 
was glad to find himself once more safe, 
though sorely bruised, in hishotel. Before 
parting with the officer he took his address 
and gave his own, and instructions to re- 
cover the watch, if possible, at whatever 
cost. 

For some days Peabody suffered from the 
effects of the blow and the rough treatment 
to which he had been subjected, scarcely 
leaving his boarding-place. An account of 
the affair appeared in al! of the papers, as 
a@ Matter of course, more or less exag- 
gerated. 

The third day after the assault Henry 
was requested to call at the office of the 
chief of police. On going there he was 
shown a watch, which he immediately 
recognized as the one taken from him. 
Dick Cadger and his pal Bowlegged Billy 
were then brought before him, but he was 
unable to recognize them as his assailants. 
However, to have done with them, on the 
Strength of Mrs. Regan’s testimony, that 
she fully recognized their voices at the 
time of the attack, and of a pawnbroker 
where they had “put up” the watch, they 
were in due time tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to serve the State for a prescribed 
number of years. This, we may as well 
mention in passing, was in those forgotten 


days when justice was not wholly ignored 
in the courts of New York. 

On Henry’s stating that he was willing 
to pay liberally for the restoration of the’ 
watch, the officer, after a little hesitation, 
said he wished to make a few inquiries in 
regard to it. Thereupon he questioned 
him as to how the article came into his 
Possession originally. Though somewhat 
surprised at the question and the manner 
in which it was put, Henry frankly related 
the circumstances connected with his own- 
ership of it. 

‘Vill you inform me of the name of the 
donor?” asked the officer. 

“That I cannot do,” was Henry’s reply. 
“The gentleman was an entire stranger to 
Ie.”? 

The chief shook his head as if the answer 
was not entirely satisfactory. 

“Well, young man,’ the officer rejoined, 
looking Henry keenly in the eye, “I may 
as well be plain with you. Information 
has been lodged at this office that a watch, 
similar to this in every respect, was stolen 
from a gentleman when the disaster you 
mentioned occurred.” 

“That watch stolen, and I suspected of 
being the thief?’ said Henry, flushing with 
astonishment and indignation. 

“One answering to your name and de- 
scription,” replied the chief, ascribing 
Henry’s rising color to conscious guilt, “is 
said to be the one who took it, and I have 
been requested to detain the watch and the 
person who should claim it, until a full in- 
quiry was made into the matter.” 

“Then, Mr. Officer,” said Henry, who 
had recovered from his surprise, “‘I sup- 
pose that I am to consider myself your 
prisoner ?” 

The officer smiled blandly upon his in- 
terlocutor, 

“* Have you any objections to inform me 
of the name of the gentleman from whom 
the watch is supposed to be stolen?” again 
asked Henry. 

“Not in the least. The gentleman’s 
name is Charles Winthrop, a well-known 
merchant of this city.” 

* And did he state to you that the watch 
was stolen, and request my detention?” 

“O no; he is still confined at home by 
his injuries. It was a young man con- 
nected with the family, I think.” 

“Will you oblige me with Mr. Winthrop’s 
address 2? 
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“Certainly,” replied the officer; “I will 
look for it in the directory.” 

While he is consulting that ponderous 
volume, we will turn to other scenes and 
characters connected with our story, leaving 
Henry to meditate~and a bitter smile 
came with the reflection—on the inauspi- 
cious events attending his starting in life. 
First, a railroad “ smash-up” and a broken 
atm; second, an assault, robbery and a 
broken head; third, a prisoner accused of 
theft. No marvel that his mental query 
should be—what next? 





CHAPTER VL 


SEvERE were the sufferings, and long 
and tedious the illness of Mr. Winthrop, 
consequent upon the injuries he had re- 
ceived. For atime life and death hung in 
the balance, which preponderated almost 
hopelessly in the direction of the latter; 
but careful nursing and a good constitution 
turned the scales favorably, and when he 
became convalescent he rallied more speed- 
ily, taking his age into consideration, than 
the most sanguine hopes had anticipated. 

It was nearly six months before he was 
able to leave his sick chamber, and, for a 
change of scene, to hobble with the aid of 
crutches into his sitting-room and library. 
During all his confinement Clara had been 
a “ministering angel” indeed to him, assid- 
uous in her attentions, and by herconstant 
care anticipating his every wish. If it had 
been possible to more closely cement the 
hearts of uncle and niece, the intercourse 
and experiences of that sick room most 
surely perfected the union. 

Mr. Winthrop had explained to Clara all 
the circumstances relating to his watch 
being in Peabody’s possession, and -was 
never tired of eulogizing the latter’s con- 
duct at the time of the disaster, and of 
acknowledging the obligations under which 
he rested to him, insisting that but for the 
aid he rendered his life would have been 
sacrificed. To all this you may be very 
sure Clara lent not an impatient or unwil- 
ling ear. : 

She had mentioned to her uncle the cir- 
cuunstance of her meeting with Mr. Peabody 
in the cars, and of the suspicions which the 
sight of his watch had raised in the mind 
of Edward Perham, She frankly acknowl- 
edged how strongly from the first she was 
Prepossessed with the former, nor did she 


withhold the fact that she had defended 
him when the latter avowed his belief that 
he had stolen the watch. The old gentle- 
man cordially commended her for so doing, 
and was highly indignant that any one 
should mistake the young man for a rogue. 

Perham had been absent from the city 
most of the time of Mr, Winthrop’s con- 
finement. When in town he had called 
two or three times on Clara, who, glad of 
the pretext, excused herself from seeing 
him on the plea of being engaged in attend- 
ing on her unele. On his last visit he sent 
word to her that he was on the eve of leav-~ 
ing town for a time, and wished particu- 
larly to see her; but surmising his object, 
Clara was more particularly bent on not 
seeing him, and was obdurate in refusing 
him an interview. 

In former years, during his frequent 
absences, Perham had been in the habit of 
occasionally writing to her, although Clara 
never encouraged the correspondence; but 
of late no letters had passed between them, 
and she had hoped that the correspondence 
would not be renewed. It was greatly to 
her surprise, therefore, that she one day 
received a letter addressed in his well 
known handwriting. But she was vastly 
more surprised at its contents. 

The letter commenced with a reiteration 
of his love for her, and ended with a 
formal proffer of his hand. The former 
he had frequently manifested more plainly 
than was agreeable to her, but this was the 
first time he had made an outright proposi- 
tion for marriage. There was something 
in the phraseology of the letter which irri- 
tated Clara and yet provoked asmile. It 
evinced a ridiculous assurance of the favor- 
able reception of his suit, at least, so it 
struck Clara, while the offer was made as 
if he was. conferring rather than seeking a 
favor. 

Ascornful flush passed over Clara’s face 
as she finished the perusal of the letter 
and tossed it somewhat contemptuously 
aside, Which boded any but a favorable re-~ 
joinder to the offer it contained. 

“The letter seems to disturb you; what 
is it, my child?” said Mr. Winthrop, who 
sat opposite to her comfortably bolstered 
in his sickchair, and who was struck with 
the effect produced by the letter. 

Clara had no secrets from her uncle, but 
she hesitated a moment before replying to 
his remark. She had received the impres- 
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sion that her uncle rather countenanced 
the addresses of Perham, although nota 
word had passed between them on the 
subject. 

“Will you please read it, uncle?’ she 
said, taking the letter from the table and 
passing it to him. 

The old gentleman put on his spectacles 
and read the letter through. 

“The young man seems to be very confi- 
dent,” said Mr. Winthrop, with a grave 
smile, as he handed back the letter. “Have 
you given him any reason for being so?” 

“Say presumptuous, uncle?’ was the 
quick reply; “no sir, I have not.” 

“And I am very glad to hear you say so, 
Clara?’ rejoined her uncle, emphatically, 
much to hersurprise. ‘“Ionce entertained 
avery favorable opinion of Edward Per- 
ham, butit has materially changed.” 

Then, as if in reply to an inquiring look 
of his niece, he went on to say: 

“When I was jammed in the wreck of 
the cars I called upon a young man sitting 
at the foot of a tree for assistance, but he 
took no noticeof me. Presently the young 
man Peabody came along, and, espying 
me, came to my aid. Partly disabled him- 
self, he found that he could uot effect my 
release. He appealed also to the young 
man for help; instead of rendering which, 
he started to move off, pretending to be 
lame. Peabody followed him, and forced 
him reluctantly to return with him. It 
was then I first discovered that this young 
man, who seemed to lack the common feel- 
ings of humanity, was Edward Perham.” 

““Why, did he not know you, uncle?’ 
asked Clara. 

“No, my child, neither would you have 
recognized me, my features were so dis- 
guised by the blood from the wound in my 
forehead, and soot and dirt.” 

“But why did you not make yourself 
known ?”? 

“It was my first impulse, but I was so 
disgusted with the spirit he manifested 
that I refrained; besides, -before I was 
fairly extricated, he took himself off. His 
contemptible conduct brought out in 
stronger light the noble actions of Peabody. 
Although suffering from a severe wound, 
he behaved heroically from the first occur- 
tence of the disaster; and from the time 
he fell in with me until we parted, he did 
not for a moment relax in his attentions to 
me. Iam glad, my child,” concluded Mr. 


Winthrop, “to know that you have not 
placed your affections on one 50 utterly un- 
worthy of them as Edward Perham.” 

Some two or three weeks after the con- 
versation between Clara and her uncle, 
Perham returned to the city. On the day 
of his return he had read in the papers an 
account of the waylaying of Peabody, and 
the robbery of his watch. Smarting under 
the peremptory refusal of his suit by Clara, 
received but a short time before, and be- 
lieving, from what he had observed in the 
cars, and from Clara’s subsequent defence 
of him, that Peabody stood high in her 
favor, he thought that now was the oppor- 
tunity to prove that his suspicions were 
well founded. He thought, moreover, if 
he could bring about Peabody’s conviction 
for robbing her uncle, the mortification it 
would occasion her would be some slight 
revenge for Clara’s rejection of him. With- 
out consulting Mr. Winthrop in the matter, 
he had lodged the information and request 
with the chief of police already alluded to. 

In the afternoon of the day of his arrest 
Henry appeared in a justice court, to an- 
swer to the charge preferred against him. 
As Mr. Perham took the stand, Henry was 
surprised to find that his former fellow- 
passenger in the cars was his accuser. 
Could it be that Miss Weston also believed 
him guilty? The possibility that such 
might be the case pained him not a little. 

This being but a preliminary examina- 
tion, the full merits of the case were not 
entered into, the main object being to elicit 
evidence sufficient to hold the accused for 
future trial. 

Mr. Perham’s statement was, that to the 
best of his belief the watch belonged to 
Mr. Charles Winthrop; that it was in his 
possession at the time of the railroad disas- 
ter, but when he was brought home the 
watch was not to be found; that the day 
after the accident he saw the watch in the 
possession of the accused, which watch 
was now on his honor’s desk. The chief 
of police stated that the prisoner’s account 
of the watch being in his possession was, 
that it was given to him soon after the ac- 
cident occurred ; that the donor of it was a 
perfect stranger to him—that he did not 
even know his name. 

Robberies of the unfortunate victims of 
railroad disasters had become of such fre- 
quency that the public mind was keenly 
excited on the subject. Strenuous efforts 
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had been made to secure some one impli- 
cated in the crime, that an example might 
be made of him to deter others from such 
heinous acts. An arrest on a charge of 
this kind was sufficient to create a preju- 
dice against the accused, and there were 
but few, if any, then present in the court 
room who were not perfectly satisfied of 
Henry’s guilt. 

Peabody had let matters take their 
course—asking no questions, making no re- 
mark, his silence telling against him—un- 
til the justice asked him if he had anything 
to say in his defence. Very calm, very de- 

_ liberate was Henry’s reply: 

"No, your honor; I only ask for the 
reading of this.” And he passed a paper 
to the justice. 

There was a slight buzz of astonishment 
in the room when the justice opened the 
paper and read aloud, “Deposition of 
Charles Winthrop;” which was followed 
by intense stillness, as he gave the contents 
of the document. 

The instrument was quite brief. It set 
forth that on a specified day, therein 
named, the deponent, of his own free will, 
gave to Henry Peabody a gold hunting-case 
watch, with chain and seal attached there- 
to, as a token of his high regard for said 
Peabody’s character, and a testimonial of 
his personal esteem and friendship; all 
which was duly signed and sworn to in 
presence of his attorney, Mr. Jameson. 

After the reading Henry remarked: 

“T presume, your honor, that is a sufti- 
cient refutation of the charge brought 
against me ?”? 

“Tf there is no question about the au- 
thenticity of this deposition,” said the jus- 
tice, carefully scrutinizing the signatures 
and seal. 

“Tsee that Mr. Jameson, before whom 
the deposition was taken, is present. He 
will testify to its genuineness.” 

“Olah! Mr. Jameson is present? I 
was not aware of it. Certainly, certainly, 
everything is correct and satisfactory.” 
And declaring the case dismissed, he 
passed 10 Henry his watch, with many ci- 
vilities of speech. 

As Henry, with a slight flush of triumph 
on his brow, left the court room, Edward 
Perham sneaked out of a side entrance, 
woefully crestfallen, and looking very 
much like a whipped cur. 

On arriving at his hotel, Peabody found 


a note from Mr. Winthrop, inviting him to 
dine with him en famille. At present, it 
stated, he received but few friends, and 
those only whose intimacy permitted him 
to dispense with all formality. 

Henry was very desirous to see Mr. 
Winthrop, to thank him for his good offices 
in his behalf, and gladly, therefore, ac- 
cepted the invitation. On reaching his 
residence he was ushered into the library, 
where, wrapped in his dressing-gown, and 
resting on a lounge, he found the owner of 
the mansion. 

“Wxeuse my not rising,” he said, as 
Henry advanced and took his extended 
hand; “the doctor and the nurse still tyr- 
annize over me.”’ 

Henry entirely failed to recognize in the 
fine-looking courteous gentleman before 
him the rather repulsive looking individual 
he had taken from the wreck. 

“T see by your looks that you do not rec- 
ognize me,” he continued, in a hearty 
genial voice, “ nor do I wonder, for I was 
a terribly battered and vagabondish looking 
object when I Jast parted with you. But 
take a seat, take a seat. I hear that you 
have been waylaid and robbed—robbed, 
and accused of robbery; rather hard on 
you,eh? You must tell me all about it 
after dinner, which I am expecting my 
niece to announce every moment.’’ 

At that moment Clara entered the libra~ 
ry, unobserved by Henry, whose back was 
towards her. 

“Ah, here she is!’ added the old gentle- ~ 
man. ‘“ Mr. Peabody, my niece, Miss Clara 
Weston.” 

As Henry arose to salute the lady a flush 
of glad surprise lighted up his face as he 
beheld before him his long-ago fellow-pas- 
senger in the cars. A rich blush mantled 
the cheeks of the young lady as Henry 
took and fervently pressed her proffered 
hand, while he expressed his joy at again 
meeting With her. 

“Aha! I had forgotten that you had 
met before, and that an introduction was 
scarcely necessary,’ said the old gentle- 
man, with a good-humored smile. “But 
come, Clara, Mr. Peabody will hardly 
thank you if you permit the warmth of 
your welcome to cool his dinner.”’ 

The dinner proved eminently a social 
meal. Mr. Winthrop was in the best of 
Spirits, and possessed a fund of small talk, 
which banished allrestraint. Inthe course 
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of conversation allusion was made to the 
accusation brought against Henry, when 
the latter embraced the opportunity to 
thank his host for the favor he had done 
him. 

“ Do not speak of if as a favor, my young 
friend,” said Mr. Winthrop. ‘When I re- 
ceived your note this morning I hardly 
knew what to make of if. However, I at 
once sent for my lawyer, who took my de- 
position. Pray inform me, for I am ata 
loss to imagine, who preferred this charge 
against you?” 

“YT was Edward Perham.” 

“Edward Perham!’ was the mutual ex- 
clamation of uncle and niece. 

‘Yam astounded! How dared he to do 
such a thing?” indignantly continued Mr. 
Winthrop. “ Why did not the fellow first 
cousult me? Had he done so, all this mor- 
tification might have been spared you.” 

Heury assured his host that he did not 
regret the affair, seeing that it had been 
the means of introducing him to Mr. Win- 
throp, and of renewing a former brief ac- 
quaintance with Miss Weston. 

“My greatest solicitude growing out of 
this affair,” he added, “‘ was the apprehen- 
sion that Miss Weston might share in the 
suspicions of Mr. Perham.” 

“What, Clara share in them?’ ex- 
claimed the old gentleman. “Why, she 
combated them from the first. It is not 
every man, let me tell you, my young 
friend, who has the good fortune to be de- 
fended by such an advocate.” 

“Why, uncle, do you mean to force me 
from the table?” said Clara, her face man- 
tled with blushes at the old gentleman’s 
betrayal of the interest she had manifested 
in behalf of Henry. 

“ Permit me to thank you most heartily, 
Miss Weston,”’ said Henry, bending a grate- 
fuland admiring glance on the blushing 
girl, “for your advocacy of an almost en- 
tire stranger; and you, sir, for removing 
doubts that have caused me not a little 
pain.” 

““If you had known Clara as well asI 
know her,” said the old gentleman, “you 
would never have admitted your doubts.” 
And then, seeing how embarrassing the 
subject was to his niece, he adroitly gave a 
turn to the conversation. 

After Henry and his host had adjourned 
to the library, which had been cosily fur- 
nished for the purpose, and was the favor- 


ite retreat of Mr. Winthrop in these his 
invalid days, along conversation ensued be- 
tween them of quite a confidential charac- 
ter. Prompted by the undisgnised interest 
manifested by his entertainer in the sub- 
ject, Henry was led to speak briefly of his 
past life, and more fully of his plans for 
the future, and to solicit his advice in re- 
gard to the latter. 

‘I will cheerfully counsel you to the 
best of my judgment,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
* but previous to offering my advice, I wish 
to mention a project I have in my mind, 
after giving it a little more consideration.” 

At that moment Miss Weston entered 
the library. 

‘You have come in good time, my 
child,” said Mr. Winthrop. “I wish you 
to entertain Mr. Peabody while I take my 
afternoon nap, and be sure and beguile 
him to remain to tea and spend the even- 
ing with us. Do not fail now!? 

The young couple took the hint, and re- 
tired to the music-room; and you may be 
sure that it did not require a great effort on 
the part of the young lady to accomplish 
the task imposed upon her. Indeed, so 
successful was she in her beguilement, 
that Henry was not a little astonished 
when it was announced that the evening 
meal was in readiness. 

“I mentioned something of a project I 
had in my mind,” said Mr. Winthrop, as 
he and Henry sat together again in the 
early evening. ‘ Why should you go West 
atall? I am growing old, and have for 
some time thought of retiring from busi- 
ness because I could not find a partner to 
suit me, and more seriously since this mis- 
hap of mine. Now this is the project to 
which I alluded: that you become my part- 
her—you the active, and I the “ sleeping’ 
partner—although I will endeavor to keep 
one eye open. What say you to that?” 

“But I have not the capital, such as 
your extensive business would require,” 
said Henry. 

“ Leave that matter to me, my dear boy,” 
said the old gentleman; “ you have all the 
capital I want, the best you could bring, 
energy and integrity. I would like to stip- 
ulate one thing, however, that when the 
arrangement is fully completed, you make 
your home with me, for I find myself lone- 
ly in this great house.” 

“Bat there is your meee Miss Weston, 
she might not—” 
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“OQ, if you and Clara cannot arrange to 
live in the same house without quarrel- 
ling,” said the old gentleman, with a quiz- 
zical smile,interrupting Henry, “‘ the sooner 
you pack up for the West the better! I 
think I hear Clara in the next room, and 
my advice to you is, to set that matter at 
rest without delay.” 

Henry acted on the suggestion at once. 


We do not know in what manner he exe- 
cuted his mission; this much we do know: 
that shortly after Peabody was announced 
as the partner of Mr. Winthrop, which ina 
few months was followed by a brilliant 
wedding at that gentleman’s mansion, and 
that not long had he reason to complain of 
the “loneliness” of his house. 


ee pp 
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ABOUT FROST. 


BY ELIJAH CHANEY. 


Frost, by causing immense bodies of ice 
to accumulate ia the. polar regions every 
year, assists in regulating the annual mo- 
tion of the earth. It also purities water, 
and to some extent destroys obnoxious va- 
pors, and creates health. Of the many 
uses that frost is to the world, one of the 
greatest is the annual destruction that it 
causes to many of the insect tribes. We 
propose to give a brief sketch of one of the 
insect tribes—the grasshopper. 

Although the annoyance of these pests 
in some of the Atlantic States may be 
slight, yet the ravages committed by them 
at times in the valleys that are west of the 
Rocky Mountains and south of Washing- 
ton Territory are terrible. 

The writer, on a visit to Atlanta, on the 
Boise, in the year 1869, witnessed the ap- 
pearance of one of the migratory swarms. At 
ten o’clock one day in July, they came to 
Atlanta in a rush, and over the mountains 
from the eastward; at first they appeared 
like an immense swarm of bees, rapidly in- 
creasing, deepening and widening out to 
such an extent that in a moment’s time 
the sun, which had been shining ‘bright 
and clear, appeared as if seen through a 


fog. I travelled along the river for the 
distance of ten miles in the dense swarm; 
and when J glanced up it was much like 
looking up in a snowstorm. The swarm 
was about one and ahalf mile wide, and 
between a quarter and a half mile in 
height; its length was unknown. 
Immediately on their arrival a number 
of men commenced to mow the only field 
of grass within miles of the place; and 
though the grasshoppers appeared to mo- 
lest nothing for the first few days—remain- 
ing on the wing all day, darting about so 
quickly that the sight ‘could scarcely fol- 
low their motions—when they did com- 
mence on the grass, it was a race fora 
while between the scythes and the “ hop- 
pers”’—what the scythes cut the hoppers 
would not eat; and that portion of the 
grass which the latter bit was immediately 
tipped with black ooze, so that no animal 
could eat it while green, and it appeared as 


- though singed with fire. Commencing at 


the tips and eating downward, in a few 
days the grasshoppers left only the stubs. 
The only garden within many miles was 
an acre of turnips; they commenced on it 
in the morning, and at night only afew 
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stoms remained where the leaves had been; 
the next morning, in two hours’ time, 
many of the turnip roots were eaten one- 
third down; a small fire was then kindled 
in the centre of the patch, and a couple of 
peef-heads, from a slaughter-pen, placed 
on it; ina few moments after the ravages 
of the hoppers on the turnips entirely 
ceased. The operation was repeated for a 
few days, till the turnips were gathered in- 
to a cellar, and if they had eaten any 
further into them, it was not perceptible. 

These insects are one and a quarter inch 
jn length, of a pale brown color, with seve- 
ral spots of a darker color, and in general 
appearance much like those in the Atlantic 
States; but they have longer wings. They 
bear no resemblance to locusts; they have 
not the barbs like those with which locusts 
penetrate trees, neither like them do they 
insert their eggs in trees; neither are they 
like them in sound, motion, color, shape 
nor size. They will eat no fiesh of any 
kind, and only such growing food as is 
eaten either by man or oxen. 

Aterrible swarm of these migratory in- 
sects visited the vicinity of Ogden, Utah, 
inthe summer of 1867. In the area over 
which they passed, previous to their arri- 
yal, were located many fields of growing 
grain, orchards, gardens, often consisting 
of from three to five acres of onions. The 
swarm, coursing directly northwest on its 
arrival, alighted in the gardens in such 
masses as to hide the vegetables from sight; 
in two honrs’ time the onions were totally 
consumed ; in three days’ time, in the area 
of one hundred and twenty miles in length, 

_ and of a universal width of one mjle, nota 
vestige of any green vegetation remained ; 
all appeared as a blackened, wilted desert. 

In the years of 1871 and 72 great num- 
bers of these insects were destroyed ‘by a 
new kind of parasite—so far as I am in- 
formed, found only in the Lower Payette 
Valley; itis created by a minute fly stick- 
ing its eggs under the wings of the grass- 
hopper; immediately on being attacked, 
the latter becomes stupid, and will scarce- 
ly move; in about three days it is dead, 
and on examining it again three or four of 
the fly’s eggs are found under each wing, 
and about twice the size as when first 
placed there. : 

The eggs of the grasshopper are inserted 
endwise in the ground, in plats of ten or 


fifteen milesin extent; generally ona plain 


of hard, dry barren land not subject to fail 
rains, and in the latter part of June follow- 
ing, in less than a week’s time, they all 
hatch out, and immediately emigrate in a 
westerly direction, though never gving 
nearer to the ocean than within forty miles 
of it, on account of the damp or coul tem- 
perature; yet all the valleys eastward from 
that distance are in some measure subject 
to the depredations of those hatched out in 
the vicinity, and it is with some anxiety 
that the farmers watch for propitious signs 
against their appearance during the com- 
ing year. In August the grasshopper eggs 
are deposited; a rain falls in the early 
part of September, then a few warm days 
come, and the eggs hatch out; then one 
blessed. frost--no mattér how slight—and 
the young hoppers, about the size of half a 
pinhead, lie dead in myriads as countless 
as grains of sand on the ocean beach; 
then, unless 2 migratory swarm should 
pass that way, the valleys are but little 
troubled by them in the en$uing year. 

But although frost is a very great bene- 
factor to the world, it has long been the 
desire of men to place it under their con- 
trol, which evidently will to some extent 
be accomplished in time. The following 
facts in regard to it have been observed by 
the writer: 

At Dardanelles, Jackson County, Ore- 
gon, a small gulch, containing water all 
the year, unites with Rogue River. Imme- 
diately below the gulch, yet one hundred 
yards from the river, is a bearing orchard, 
extending over five acres of ground; par- 
allel with the gulch, at a distance of twelve 
feet from it, is a row of peach trees, which 
for many years past have never failed to 
be loaded with ripe fruit every year; the 
next nearest row of trees is about thirty 
feet distant from the water; and in several 
of the intervening years since 1860 the en- 
tire fruit of the orchard, except the row of 
peach trees mentioned, has been destroyed 
by frost in the spring of the year. 

In Boise Basin, in some of the late 
years, in most sections of the country, the 
entire fruit of the huckleberry patches has 
been destroyed by. frost, yet there is one 
patch that never fails to be loaded with 
ripe fruit every year; it is located on the 
north side of a mountain, where the 
ground is uneven, and partially covered 
with patches of snow, distant apart near 
twenty feet, and which do not entirely dis- 
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appear till late in July. In the daytime 
the snow is soft; at night it draws the 
frost to it, and turns to hard ice, thereby 
protecting the berries until ripe. 
In a northwesterly direction from Idaho 
’ City, a gulch containing a small stream of 
water all the year, courses through a canon 
towards the city; at a distance of one 
mile from it the canon widens out into a 
flat. On one side of the galch, since 1864, 
a garden of different kinds of vegetables 
has been located; this garden has never 
been troubled by frost, while on the oppo- 
site side from it frest is seen nearly every 
month; the reason of this is that all the 
water is turned out of the gulch, and 
courses through the garden in smal] ditch- 
es—distant apart twenty feet—and each 
carrying a stream in size less than a man’s 





wrist; the water is never turned out of 
these ditches. 

In one of the Atlantic States there is a 
garden which contains.a number of fruit 
trees; for a number of years these trees 
have been entirely protected from frost by 
simply suspending a cedar bucket filled 
with water in each tree in the early spring, 
and letting it remain there all the time, 

In pondering on these and other similar 
observations, I have been led to believe 
that if a number of wooden buckets filled 
with water were placed on benches about 
four feet high, and distant apart twenty 
feet, and the ice skimmed off at intervals 
daring the night, it would be a sufficient 
protection to gardens against frost from 
winter to winter, though he has no knewl- 
edge that the proposed plan has yetever - 
been tested. 
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AGATHE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“Stray a moment, Agathe!’ 

But she shook her beautiful head, slipped 
through the long French window into the 
drawing-room, and stood talking to the 
canary. Chrome put his bright head on 
one side, and listened to the music of her 
voice, charmed into silence. 

Herndon did not attempt to follow her— 
the room was full of people; instead, he 
went down the terrace steps and joined a 
knot of young men on their way to the bil- 
liard-room. There was to be a test game 
between two excellent billiardists—cuests 
at Pansy Cottage. 

So the exquisite seaside villa was called. 
Agathe Surrey was very wealthy. Pansy 
Cottage was one of the estates of which 
she was mistress. Thither she had bidden 
a dozen guests that lovely summer, to 
amuse her and themselves. Asa matter 
of course, the majority of them had fallen 
in love with her. There were Devereux, 
Calford and De Gray, Dr. Vared, eae 
and Jack Orton. 

Herndon stood by the billiard-table, but 
his attention to the game was not very flat- 
tering. He was wondering if Agathe Sur- 
rey had promised to marry Jack Orton. 
Orton was handsome, intelligent, wealthy, 
and loved her. Did she love him in re- 
turn? That is the question he asked him- 
self while the red and white ivory balls 
clicked, and the young men laughed and 
shouted: 

Last year he had met her at Long Branch. 
She had been gracious there. For he had 
falien in love with her instantly—offered 
his services, expressed his admiration, and 
received in return Agathe’s rare smiles. 
Bui it did not take him long to discover 
that others received these beautiful smiles 
aiso, He had uot been able to flatter him- 


self, for a moment, that he had received 
the slightest encouragement. They had 
parted. All winter he had dreamed of 
her. With the invitation to Pansy Coitace, 
his hopes revived. She was more beauti- 
ful than ever. Constantly he had sought 
an interview with her, determined to plead 
his suit. But it was not easy to find the 
mistress of such an establishment alone. 
And at first he suspected, and now he was 
certain, that Agathe avoided such an inter- 
view as he desired. 

So bland, so sweet, so free, they all 
called her Agathe, to the very children, 
Petted, admired, referred to, it was a won- 
der she was not spoiled. 

And thinking what she was, and what 
she might be to him, Tom Herndon stood 
mute in the active scene of the billiard-hall. 

There was a pause—the game had been 
decided—then renewed exclamations and 
assertions, as the party warmed to the sub- 
ject. He was tired of it, and came away. 

The first person he saw upon the lawn 
was Agathe, feeding the swans on the pond. 
A child stood beside her—who soon ran 
away, evidently on her way to the dining- 
room for some bread. Herndon made his 
way quickly across the lawn. Agathe 
looked up, and was silent. The great white 
birds stretched their pliant necks to her 
jewelled hand as she went on feeding 
them, but evidently ill at ease, <A faint 
frown contracted her delicate brows. A 
hurried eolor played upon her checks. 

“T have tried in vain to find you alone,” 
said Herndon, instantly. ‘Have you 
meant to avoid me, Agathe? You know 
that I love you. Do you not wish me to 
tell you so.” 

“Thad rather you would not, Mr. Hern- 
don.” 
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“But, Agathe, my utter happiness is at 
your mercy. Consider! You would be 


kinder to a dog who loved you than you” 


have been to me this summer!’ he added, 
bitterly. 

“TI can only be your friend, Mr. Hern- 
don,” she said, gently. 

“ There is some one else,” he answered, 
violently; “‘ Orton—? 

She was saved the trouble of replying, 
for the child, little Pearl Orton, coming 
back, rushed between them. 

“Agathe, brother Jack told me to tell 
you that the new music had come.”” 

She took the child’s hand and turned 
away. And Herndon remained with his 
bitter mortification. 

It was after sunset that a barefooted 
child, with a torn straw hat, ran up on the 
terrace, where Miss Surrey stood talking 
with Jack Orton, and, in evident excite- 
ment, told her something. 

“What! Urban sick? And your moth- 
er thinks it is the cholera! How long has 
your father been so ill, Willy ?”? 

“Since dinner, miss. He’s vomiting 
bad, and mother’s *fraid he’ll die,” whim- 
pered the child. 

“It is my gardener. Who will go fora 
doctor? My other man is away with the 
carriage, but my saddle-horse is in the sta- 
ble. Jack, will you go for Dr. Creighton? 
Itisalong dark ride through the woods, 
but poor Urban, you know.” 

“Certainly, Agathe.’? 
saw Orton whisper another sentence in his 
mistress’s ear. She smiled and blushed, 
even in her concern, and stood thought- 
fully where he had left her, kindly holding 
Willy’s brown hand. 

it was then that the demon of revenge 
took possession of Herndon’s soul. 

Sappho’s s:ender form bounded swiftly 
down the avenue, bearing Jack Orton’s 
elegant figure. It was not ten minutes be- 
fore Herndon went after, on foot. 

The woods were long and dark. They 
would be darker when Sappho and Jack 
Orton returned, he thought, pausing at the 
little foot bridge. The stream was deep 
and black. He did not pause long after 
watching it for a moment. The boards 
were few, old and rotten. It was an easy 
task to rip them up and throw them aside, 
leaving a yawning chasm—death at the 
bottom—for the returning horseman. 

The perspiration stood on his forehead, 


And Herndon 


his face was very pale as he turned away. 

The light of Pansy Cottage shone out 
rosily on the twilight. The notes of the 
piano were sounding softly on the air. A 
couple were flirting in a window. A child 
was playing with a kitten on the veranda; 
but Agathe was not to be seen. 

Herndon had no wish to be alone. He 
sat down in the drawing-room. De Grey 
and Trix Reynolds were singing a duet at 
the piano. But nothing gave Herndon’s 
cheek a shade of color. 

‘‘Are you ill, Mr. Herndon?” asked Trix, 
when the song was finished. 

No, he was not ill, he said—but some- 7 
thing drew him to the window. The stars 
were shining. The trees all about seemed 
shivering. Hark! what was that? A horse 
neighing welcome home. Sappho, slight, 
graceful, incomparable, came bounding 
lightly up the avenue, bearing her rider. 
No ghost—he heard Jack Orton’s voice 
talking cheerily to the servant who came 
to take the animal. 

“Miss Surrey? Dunno, Mass Orton, 
*Spec she’s in de drawin’-room,” Pompey 
said. 

But the eceupants of the drawing-room 
were also saying, “‘ Where’s Agathe ?” 

Suddenly she stood-among them. 

She was very pale. Her fair hair was 
torn from its braids. Her wiite dress was 
Stained with mud. Her hands were black- 
ened; her arm dripped profusely with 
blood. She was exhausted, fainting. 

But she rallied as soon as the flow of 
blood was stopped, aud rose to her feet. 

“Let me go and make myself present- 
able,” she said. 

“But, dear Agathe, tell us how it hap- 
pened,” cried Trix Reynolds,clinging to her. 

“J tore my arm on a rusty nail,” she an- 
swered. She paused by Herndon’s.chair 
on her way to the door. “ Mr. Herndon, 
I have been to restere the boards of the 
bridge to their places. I have saved your 
soul the cyime of murder. My hurtis but 
slight. -Pethaps you will not wonder L do 
not wish to find you here on my return.’ 

Her voice was low—she passed on. 

When she returned in fresh raiment, 
Herndon had gone, forever, out of her life. - 
But as he passed down the avenue, he 
looked back through the open witidow of - 
the drawing-room, and saw Agathe sitting. 
among her guests, serene, beautiful, be- 
loved, as she ought to be. 
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AMBER AND AMBERGRIS.. 


BY REV. DE. H. BTANDISH. 


Wuics is which? Are they both alike? 
Isone named from the other? Does gris 
mean gray, and ambergris gray amber? 
Is the one substance, as well as the other, 
used for articles of ornament and personal 
decoration? Multitudes of persons who 
have never seen ambergris ask these ques- 
tions, or would do so, if it were not for the 

* foolish pride which revolts from showing 
one’s ignorance.. Again: is amber a stone, 
oris ambergris? Do they both grow, or 
does either of them; and if they grow, is 
it in the water or on dry land; and how do 
insects and bits of bone get into them? 

Ambergris, to look at and handle, isa 
light, inflammable, grayish, variegated sub- 
stance, fusible and fragrant when gently 
heated. Itis lighter than water; .its gray 
color varies from yellowish to brown; it is 
tasteless and odorless when cold, and is 
something like wax in consistency; it is 
soluble in many acid and alkaline liquids; 
and it imparts, by distillation, many of its 
‘properties to tinctures, balsams, and other 
medicinal preparations. The substance it- 
self was known long before its history. 
People found it, but they did not know 
how it got to the spots where it was formed. 
On the northern and eastern coasts of 
Africa, on some parts of the Mediterranean 
shore, in the East Indies and the West 
Indies, occasionally on the west coast of 
Ireland, ambergris is met with—floating on 


the surface of the sea, adhering to rocks, or 
thrown upon the beach. One celebrated 
piece was bought by the Dutch East India 
Company, in 1693, from the king of Ti- 
dore, to whom they gave eleven thousand 
thalers for it; it was almost spherical, 
meashred two feet in diameter, and weighed 
a@ hundred and eighty-two pounds. .The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany offered fifty thon- 
sand crowns for it—with what result we 
know not. Another famous piece, found 
off the Cape of Good Hope, is said to 
have weighed no less than three hundred 
peunds, 

Renaudot, in a translation of an Arab 
book of travels, notices the occurrence of 
ambergris on the African coast, and then 
says: “The inhabitants of this country 
have camels trained up to the business, 
which they mount, and go in search of 
ambergris by moonlight, riding for that 
purpose along the shore. The camels are 
broken in to this, and as they perceive a 
piece of ambergris, they bend their knees 
and their rider picks it up.” But then 
comes a strange story—very like a whale! 
“There is another sort, which swims in 
great lumps upon the surface of the sea, 
like the body of an ox, or a little less, and 
weigh a great deal. When a certain fish 
of the whale kind, called tal, sees these 
floating lumps, he swallows the same, and 
is killed thereby. Then the whale is seca: 
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floating on the surface; and instantly the’ 


men, who are accustomed to this kind of 
fish,and know when these whales have 
swallowed ambergris, go out to him in their 
boats, and darting him with iron harpoons, 
they tow him to shore, where they split 
him down the back, and take out the 
ambergris.”? 

Now this account, suggesting a connection 
between ambergris and the whale, was cor- 
roborated to some extent by the testimony 
of Kampfer, who, in his voyage to Japan, 
said that a good deal of ambergris was 
found .on that coast, chiefly within the 


bodies of whales. ‘Hence arose many theo- 


ries to account for the origin of this singu- 
lar substance. The theories were in an- 
swer to such questions as the following: 
Is ambergris formed on the shore, melted 
by the heat of the sun, floated out into the 
sea, swallowed by whales, and again re- 
turned by them? Does it spring from the 
bottom of the sea in the formof a bitumen, 
which gradually rises to-the surface, and 
hardens‘in the sunshine? Is it a kind of 
sea mushroom, torn up from the bottom 
by the violence of tempests? Is ita vege- 
table production, issuing ont of the root of 
some tree whose roots always shoot to- 
wards the sea? Is it a species of wax or 
gum which distils from trees, drops’ into 
the sea, and congeals into a solid form? 
Is it a spongy kind of earth, washed off the: 
rocks by the action of sea waves, and left 
floating on the surface? Is it mainly com- 
posed of honeycomb which falls into the 
sea from overhanging rocks where bees 
have taken up their abode? Is it a bitu- 
minous substance, which flows to the sea 
from the shore in a liquid form, and is 
there hardened and solidified ? 

There was thus, it will be seen, no lack 
of ingenuity in the speculations-concern- 
ing the origin of ambergris, or the theories 
based uponthem. The bituminous hypoth- 
esis was believed to receive some support 
from the fact that st Madagascar, where 
much ambergris is found, the soil under 
the seacoast, and under the adjacent bed 
of the sea, is believed to be more or less 
impregnated with bitumen. Any true the- 
ory of-ambergris, it was admitted, must ac- 
count for the fact that the pieces are fre- 
quently composed of many strata, with 
pebbles and other bodies enclosed between 
them, and the strata sometimes fall of:little 
shells. A safe conclusion, under any hy- 


pothesis, was, that ambergris is originally 
in a fluid state, or at any rate sufficiently 
soft to envelop such small substances as 
fall in its way. 

One by one numerous ingenious theories 
fell to the ground; it was seen that they 
would not suffice to account for the appear- 
ances presented. The whale, it was evi- 
dent, must be associated with ambergris 
very intimately, in any explanation suited 
for the phenomena. When a whaling cap-. 
tain came from the South Seas, and brought 
home three hundred and sixty ounces of 
ambérgris, which had been taken out of the 
body of a whale, this fact'led to further 
inquiry, from which it appeared that the 
substance was contained ina little bag in 
the interior of the huge leviathan ; lending 
probability to a supposition that amber- 
gris is, in some way or other, produced 
within the whale. 

About a céntury and a half ago, Doctor 


. Boylston, of Boston, wrote thus: “Our 


whale-fishers of Nantucket, in New Eng- 
land, give me the following account. On 
cutting up a spermaceti whale, they found 
in him abont twenty pounds weight, more 
or less, of ambergris; after which, they and 
other such fishermen became very curious 
in searching all such whales as they killed; 
and it has since been found in lesser quan- 
tities in séveral whales of that kind, and 
inno other. They add further, that it is 
contained in a cyst or bag, without any in- 
let or outlet to it, and that they have some- 
times found the bag empty and yet entire.” 

These American fishermen were on the 
right track. The experiments and observa- 
tions of naturalists have led to a pretty 
general opinion that ambergris, although it 
has its origin within the body of the whale, 
is not produced by the animal from any 
foreign source. One circumstance seems 
to show that it is probably the result of 
disease. - The number of whales which 
contain ambergris bears but a small pro- 
Portion to the whole number caught; and 
moreover, the whales which contain this 
peculiar secretion appear more weak and 
sickly than the generality of those cap- 
tured. There are several species of whale; 
but it is the spermaceti kind which, so far 
as is known, alone yields ambergris. Nearly 
always small remains of whale food, hard 
and undigested, are found in the concre- 
tion; and no dopht is.now entertained that 
ambergris. is connected with the digestive 
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apparatus of the sperm whale—perhaps a 
penalty for eating his dinner too heedleéssly. 

As to the designation, some languages 
give the name amber, or a word very simi- 
lar to it, to ambergris; applying to the 
necklace atid pipe-méuth material a very 
different designation. Thus, in German, 
our ambergris is amber, and our amber 
pernstein; and the word amber itself, in 
the form ambar, is the Arabic for amber- 
gris. Therefore, it may be, ambergris is 
the real original, and amber only the owner 
of the name by a kind of stealth. In some 
dictionaries the definitions are so managed 
as to rest upon the distinction between yel- 
low amber and gray amber, the latter being 
ambergris. There may perchance be many 
readers who surmise that, as amber is 2 
material for personal ornament, ambergris 
in like manner occupies a place in the list. 
But such is not the case. Ambergris, al- 
though not exactly sticky, is squeezable, 
and unfitted to be wrought into definite 
forths. Itis used in the East as an article 
of food, or, more correctly, as a flavoring 
ingredient, and an ald incookery. Asimi- 
lar use of it formerly prevailed in England. 
There are old buoks in which the substance 
is called ambergrease, and In which it is 
mentioned in connection with the rich 
brown gravy of roast meat, as contradistin- 
guished from fat gravy. Milton, in his 
Tempter’s Feast, speaks of-— 

Beasts of chase, or fowl of game 

Jn pastry built, or from the apit, or boiled, 
Gria-amber steamed; all fish from sea OF whores 
Freshet, or purling brook. 


Maucaulay says that, on the death of 
Charles the Seeond, romors spread abroad 
to the effect that ‘Something had been 
put into his broth, something added to his 
favorite dish of eggs and ambergris.”” The 
substance is more generally used, however, 
as a pastile, or an ingredient in perfumery. 
Much ambergris is taken to Mecca by the 
Hajjis on their annual pilgrimage, probably 
for use in fumigating the holy places, much 
as frankincense is used in Catholic coun- 
tries. In Europe, it is employed by per- 
fumers in scenting pastiles, candles, wash~ 
balls, botties, hair-powder, ete.; while its 
essence, with or without the addition of 
musk, is mixed with powders, pastes, skin- 
softeners, and other of those toilet myster~ 
ies which men folk are not permitted to 
inquire about too minutely. 

‘And now foramber. | The late Sir Georgs 


Cornewall Lewis, a statesman whose mind 
was stored with a singular medley of erudite 
notions, ransacked ancient writers with a 
view of ascertaining how far aniber was 
known in remote days. We cannot follow 
him ‘in his search, but must be content with 
stating that, like ambergris, this substance 
-was used long before its origin was known. 
The jewellers and trinket-makers of the 
East tempted their customers with elegant 
orngments, for the person, the dress and 
the table, made of a substance unlike any 
other in use; presenting all shades of yel- 
low, from nearly white to almost brown, 
for the most part transparent when polished, 
though occasionally opaque or clouded ; in- 
flammable, and exhaling 2 white, pungent, 
aromatic smoke when burning; slightly 
resinous in taste and smell when cold; 
found in nodules or lunmps from the size of 
a pea to that of a child’s head: ‘The well- 
to-do Orientals purchased their necklaces, 
bracelets, amulets, pipestems, ete., without 
inquiring very minutely from what source 
the material had been derived. Those who- 
took interest in the matter were divided in 
opinion. Some supposed amber to be an 
animal substance, resembling beeswax, se- 
ereted by a peculiar kind of ant inhabiting 
pine forests. Some, thinking the vegetable 
Kingdom to be a more probable source than. 
the animal, regarded it as a gum which 
oozed out of pine trees, and gradually 
solidified. A third party, looking to the 
mineral rather than to either of: the other 
two kingdoms of nature, pronounced amber 
to be 2 fossil mineral, of antedilnvian ori- 
gin. AIl, however, admitted that the 
theory, whichever was adopted, must be 
such as would explain the presence of in: 
sects, flies, bits of leaves, etc., in many of 
the specimens; such extraneous matters 
must have entered when the amber was in 
a viscid, if not fluid state, for the insects 
are, in numerous instances, préserved with 
all their delicate details uninjured. 

Inquiry gradually led to a knowledge of 
the fact that amber is found in the sand 
and clay near seashores, as also exposed on 
the shore and near the mouths of a few 
large rivers. It has been found in Sicily,. 
Poland, Saxony, Siberia, Greenland, on 
the coast of Yorkshire, and once in a 
gravel pit near Hyde Park Corner. But 
the great storehouse is the Baltic shore of 
East Prussia, in the neighborhood of 
Memel, Pillau, ‘Konigsberg and Dantzic. 
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The usual mode of searching for it is to 
explore the seacoasts after storms, when 
the amber is found in rounded nodules 
near the shore. Another mode is to wade 
into the sea, and scrape the seabed with a 
ring-mouthed. net attached to a pole. A 
more hazardous method is to go outina 
boat, scrape the precipitous cliffs of the 
coast with hooked scrapers, and examine 
the fragments thus brought down; pieces 
of amber often reward the search. There 


are occasions, after a storm, when much 


lignite is found floating on the sea, con- 
taining amber entangled among it. 

Amber has quite a fancy value. Large 
pieces will fetch a price bearing no sort of 
regulated relation to that obtained for 
smaller specimens. <A piece one pound in 
weight is sought after by dealers as a treas- 
ure; and when it comes to ten pounds 
weight (which is in rare instances the case) 
its price rises to thousands of pounds ster- 
ling. The largest mass at present known 
weighs eighteen pounds; it was found in 

- Lithuania, and is preserved in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Some connoisseurs 
prefer the specimens which present a beau- 
tifal transparency of colors; others look 
out for those in which insects are most 
perfectly preserved. It is all a metter of 
taste. Wise men tell us, however, that we 
must not always rely on the genuineness of 
particular specimens. Artificers, whose 
ingenuity is in advance of their honesty, 
take small pieces of amber, smooth the 
surfaces, moisten them with linseed oil, 
and press them together over a charcoal 
fire. And the same folks know how to 
insinuate a tiny insect, or a fly’s wing, for 
a possible purcheser who is known to have 
a@ penchant for pieces of amber thus 
adorned. The great museum of jewels and 
minerals at Dresden contains many such 
built-up specimens; and the British Mu- 
seum contains many curious pieces of am- 
ber, inclosing insects of numerous species; 
while at the South Kensington Museum, 
and at the International Exhibition of the 
present year, there are numerous works of 
art cunningly wrought out of this sub- 
stance. We will beliéve that these consist 
of real amber, and not of tae gum copal 
which occasionally does duty as such. 
Veritable or factitions, the pieces of gum 
preserved in museums disclose plentiful 
bits of bees, wasps, gnats, spiders and bee- 
tles, more or less perfect, suggesting the 
couplet: 


The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare; 
The wonder’s how on earth they entered there. 


It is no longer a wonder. All now agree 
that this amber is an indurated resin which 
oozes from old pine and fir trees, and ac- 
cumulates into nodules large or small as 
the case may be. The Baltic provinces 
are rich in the kind of trees which produce 
it—just as Canada is rich‘ in the species 
which yield turpentine. 

Amber.requires to be handled with care 
in fabricating it into articles of ornament. ~ 
in making necklaces, earrings, bracelets, 
snuff-boxes, mouth-pieces for pipes, etc., 
the nodules are split on a turning-lathe, 
smoothed into shape by whetstones, pol- 
ished with chalk and water, then with 
vegetable oil, and completed by rubbing 
with flannel. Amber is one of the most 
electrical substances known; indeed, elec- 
tricity derived its name from elektron, the 
Greek name for amber. The pieces be- 
come so hot and excited while being oper- 
ated upon, that the workmen find it neces- 
sary to give them intervals of rest, or they 
would fly into fragments. Nay, the work- 
men themselves are subject to tremors: 
they are, in fact, electrified, without 
exactly knowing it.. By cautious treatment, 
the substance can be bent into various 
forms while warm. 

The commodity known in the trade as 
artificial musk is nothing more than amber 
dissolved into s viscid wax with nitric acid. 
The coarser kinds of amber, which would 
not be much valued in the solid state, are 
used in making several sorts of varnish, 
some of which are highly useful to coach- 
painters. Pharmaceutists procure from it, 
by distillation, a volatile oil useful as an 
antispasmodic. 

We might be tempted, by the title of this 
article, to say something about Weinhold’s 
extraordinary story of the Amber Witch; 
but let it pass; amber had not so much to 
do with that matter as skillful writing; the 
attempt of a clever man to deceive clever 
critics into a belief that a merely invented 
story was really 2 matter of fact. - 
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AN ‘AveUsT AFTERN' ON. 


BY. BLANCHE ‘SHAW. 


Taree P. M., and the blazing sun was 
pitileasly frying au unheppy picnic: party 
on the Highlands. Since ten A; M. they 
had labored nobly to persuade themselves 
that, in spite of the altitude of the mercury, 
the valor of the mosquitos and the feéling 
of irritability, by which a rathlessly over- 
taxed digestion always avenges itself, they 
were enjoying themselves beyond ordinary 
mortals; but half an hour before the for- 
lorn hope was abandoned, and Srert acts 
of disaffection exhibited: ° 

“0 dear, Pm sure I can’t think what we 
came for?’ sighed little Mrs, Marsh, mak- 
ing, as she spoke, a false strike at a patri- 
arch mosquito, who evinced a ‘settled 
determination to lunch off her nose. 

“Come for?’ growled her husband, a 
stout-faced gentleman, who, according to 
the accepted laws of phrenology and physi- 
ology, was certainly not built’for picnic 
festivities; “come for! Forthe same reason 
that Eve ate the apple, and paved ‘the way 
for French fashions and Waterfalls; to get 
us into trouble; of course. A little hhisties, 
Mrs, Marsh,’ as she made another dash at 
the pertinacions insect. “He.is ast, cross 
ing your bridge'‘now:” — 

Mrs. Marsh followed directions; bat the 
mosquito skillfully dodged, and ete a 
pean hich above her head. - : 

“<Naiad of the glen, come, wave your 
wings above me!!? declaimed the éenti- 
mental youth of the party. To which Mr. 
Marsh, to whom the ‘conjugal rencontre 
had been as the taste of blood a the a 
Tetorted: 

“When I read mythology, young man, 
naiads neither inhabited glens nor possessed 
Wings; but probably ‘they, too, have Kept 
pace with the onward = aE Tapeve 
ment" : 

The young man wilted still more visibly, 
and the blonde, to wnom fora week he had 


been easting smiles, bent on him a look ‘of 
undisguised contempt: - .~ 

‘Mrs. Marsh,” continued Diogenes, “will 
you be so good as-to tell me what time it 
is? ‘I stopped my watch when ‘I fell over 
thatlog, climbing up thé’ rocic ‘to’ see ‘the 
view. Confound it! If lam ever again be- 
guiled from'a comfortable roof ‘anda de- 
cently-spread table to go on a picnic, may 
I be posted fora fool and a donkey! nee 
time did you say, Mrs. Marsh ?”” : 

“ Three,”’ faintly replied that lady. 

“Three, and those’-deuced stages wont 
be here till tive! Mrs. Marsh, if you ever 
dare to say picnic—" 

“Stand off,-Marsh!? interrupted Doetor 
Boyd, who took things more philosophi- 
cally than the rest, thereby retaininc both 
temper and good-nature: “Don’t be too 
hard on the affticted. Mrs. Marsh’s nose 
is‘about as much as she can starid at pres- 
ent, and I strike a:blow.in her behalf, even 
at the risk of having you both turn on me. 
But, seriously, let’s take things more cheer- 
fully. - We niight be a great deal worse off, 
indeed, I could suggest dozens of situations 
that would-be -less agreeable. I see no 
reason why we should need: the stimulation 
of a contrast to make us enjoy our present 
blessings.: What could be more charming 
than: this velvety turf.and these drooping 
boughs? And only two more hours to revel 
in their beauty.: By Jove, let us make the 
most of them P? 

4 rn be—? 

**No, you wont, old fellow; nothing so 
violent as that. . Pat up your temper and 
get on your feet. There is a waterfall 
somewhere near here, and I propose we go 
look for it.”’ 

‘(And cool our brows in its pearly spray,” 
supplemented the youth. : 

‘Marsh looked ‘at him savagely, but said 
nothing; which encouraged ‘the blonde to 
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bestow a languid smile. The doctor got 
on his feet, . 

“Come, let’s be moving. Disturbing the 
equilibrium of the air will produce a breeze, 
imperceptible, perhaps, but still not to be 
despised. Come, Marsh, your watch is done 
for and your clothes irremediably spoiled ; 
you have nothing to fear, and all to hope. 


Get up.” pate: 


Marsh hesitated a moment, and then 
obeyed, and the rest of the party, impelled 
by that unprogressed characteristic of our 
remote ancestor, with which we are all so 
liberally endowed, did the same, except a 
pair, who sat propped against a rock a little 
apart from the rest, and apparently satisfied 
with the picnic, the heat, the mosquitos 
and themselves. Marsh looked at. them 
and growled something; but the doctor 
called: : : 

“Wake up there, Graham, and come 
along??? oe ; 

Graham looked at his companion, and 
asked: 

“Shall we?” A 
; She said “No.”? And he replied: 

“No, thank you, dector; we know just 
how savagely these mosquitos bite, and we 
think it more sensible to brave the present 
woes ‘than fly to. those we know not of.’ 
‘We'll wait for you here.” 

“All right,” said the doctor. ‘Don’t 
get lonely.” And he led his brigade to the 
thicket. . We'll stay with the others, and 
introduce them more particularly to the 
reader. at @ ss Lk 

The lady is Miss Helen Darcey; 2 member 
of that large family of unfortunates to 
whom the. advantages of birth, education 
and refinement are shackled by such cruel 
meagreness of fortune, that‘they are only 
haircloth and scourges to their possessor. 
But Helen was a little more fortunate than 
most of her relatives. Nature had given 
her beauty, and with it that rare. accom- 
paniment, a clear. cool head, which told 
her that the first gift, properly used, could 
win for her the wealth and luxury her 
nature craved; and to accomplish this end 
she shaped her course, leaving a bare hook 
for the small fish to nibble at, and saving 
her bait till a salmon should come. But 
the most skillful generals cen be surprised, 
and two weeks before, Edward Graham, a 
masculine edition of herself and -circum- 
stances, floated duwn the current to her. 
He nibbled. She was pleased, and let-him 


take the hook, till she suddenly awakeneg 
to the fact that she had done two very 
foolish things: let her line get tangled 
around her own heart, and wasted time 
and opportunities that she had sadly saved 
and pinched to pay for. This disagreeable 
and startling discovery took place the day 
before the picnic; but her clear head was 
equal to the emergency. She spent two 
hours in her room, at the end of which 
‘time she was master of herself and the 
situation, and had resolved that the drama 
should close within twenty-four hours. 
Time would be up before five o'clock. 
. -Now.we will notice Edward Graham, who 
chas been waiting patiently all this time. 
Onr notice will not be very extensive. The 
sentence above, referring to him, will de- 
scribe him with this addition: he was a 
lawyer of. ability and some promise. But 
that did not make him at all singular; all 
young lawyers are that, and if every one 
developed according to early symptoms, 
our courts would be crowded with Socra- 
teses. Fortunately for the rest of human- 
ity, they don’t do so, and the chances were 
that Edward Graham would achieve no 
more than his brothers. Helen could not 
afford to take the chances anyway, and she 
was asking herself how she could unhook 
the fish. 

The party wound their noisy way, and 
soon both the doctor’s laugh and Mr. 
Marsh’s growl were lost.' The sun poured 
down hotter, and the mosquitos grew more 
attentive. Graham opened his cigar-case. 

“Tf you don’t object to smoking, Miss 
Darcy, it may drive off the mosquitos?” 

‘Not in the least; I rather like the smell 
of cigar smoke.” i. : 

“Then you don’t wage war on our small 
vices 2” 

“Ono! I think one should enjoy what- 
ever he can afford, if it is not actually 
wrong.” . 

“ And consider everything actually wrong 
that he can’t afford,” laughed Graham. 

“By no means. He should not rest sat- 
isfied till he could afford it. Ihate pover- 
ty!’ She said the last pettishly. 

Grabam looked up quickly. The hook 
had struck deeply, and this rough pull on 
the line hurt. Could it be that this wo- 
man, whom he had elevated to a height 
but little below the celestial, was, after all, 
but a reflection ef the rest of her sex; 4 


little brighter, perhaps, but still the same 
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in substance, mind and heart. He puffed 
several clouds before he spoke, and then 
said: 

“Poverty is certainly not very lovable, 
but it is sometimes unavoidable.” 

“So are the measles and small-pox, but 
they are none the less detestable for that. 
Ugh! the thought of counting the pennies 
after breakfast to see if one wil] be able to 
afford beef for dinner, or be obliged to con- 
tent yourself with bacon.” 

She laughed. Graham did not join her, 
but said, rather gravely:. 

“Don’t you ‘think that you are ‘taking 
rather an-extreme view of the case, Miss 
Darcy? The picture you draw is certainly 
not enticing; but these who ought to know 
say even that with contentment is prefera- 
ble to luxury and unhappiness,” 

He said the last jestingly, but looking 
closely at her through the cloud of smoke. 
She was tearing the sod with the top of her 
parasol, at the imminent risk of breaking 
it, and, without stopping, she replied: 

“T consider contentment under such cir- 
cumstances impossible.”” 

Graham was silent, His better judgment 
told him to abandon the subject, but then 
he loved the woman, and so pushed on. 

“But suppose you should love a poor 
man, Miss Darcy?? 

“Suppose the moon should jump from 
her orbit, Mr. Graham?” ~ 

A little color flushed’ her cheek, and she 
stabbed the sod, regardless of the fact that 
Parasols cost money. Graham said, with 
poorly feigned carelessness :: 

“Not very supposable, certainly; -but 
human hearts do not obey given laws so 
implicitly as solar systems.” Then, with 
sudden earnestness, “‘Do you mean to say, 
Miss Darcy, that you could not love a » poor 
man ?”? 

The color all left her face; she struck 
the parasol firmly into the ground, and, 
looking at him steadily, replied : 

“T mean to say, Mr. Graham, that, no 
matter what my feelings might be, my 
judgment would never allow me to jeop- 
ardize my interest.” 

It was done at last, and the shaft struck 
home. They looked at each other a second, 
and then he said, bitterly: 

“T congratulate you on‘your discretion, 
Miss Darey. Idid not give you credit for 
s0 much. But how easily we can be de- 
ceived.?? 


- "Very; Bat we understand, each other 
now.” 

“ Perfeetly.” 

He ‘smoked. in silence a few. moments; 
and then she said: - 

“Shan’t we go. after the rest of the 
party?” : 

“As you pleaea ie 

They rose; and, pushing ee the bushes, 
followed the trail of the others. Both were 
silent. Graham was- struggling fiercely 
With rage and scorn, and she was trying to 
bury the murdered: love. that-would bleed 
afresh as she touched it. They walked 
some distance, and. then Graham Bepped 
and looked:around, saying: 

““Thope, Miss Darcy, that we are not se- 
lected for‘a:second:edition of the ‘babes in 
the wood.’ I’ve lost their tracks, and have 
not the slightest idea which way to go.?’ 

Helen laughed. 

. “I don’t apprehend so famous a fate as 
that.. They can’t be far away. See, is not 
that an opening before you?’ 

Graham went to the indicated spot. At 
that moment a strange sound attracted her 
attention. It was not the crackling of 
sticks, and seemed to come from above 
them. She looked up, but saw nothing. 
Graham pushed aside the branches. The 
noise was repeated. This time she caught 
the location, and, looking towards. it, saw 
hanging from.a limb near the opening in 
which Graham stood, with his fiery eyes 
fixed upon him, and his frightful jaws 
stretched open, a tremendous rattlesnake, 
just abont tostrike. Helen’s blood froze, 
She tried to ery out, but the sound died in 
her throat, and Graham, ignorant of the 
reptile, stood waiting his fate. A second 
passed. - It seemed ages to her. Then the 
dusky folds unwound themselves, the 
arched head darted through the air, and, 
with a wild shriek, she sprang forward. 
She felt something cold and heavy strike 
her, a sharp pain in her arm, and after that 
all was darkness, till she opened her eyes, 
and found herself lying on a pile of shawls, 
in the same place where she and Graham 
had sat during their conversation. Doctor 
Boyd knelt beside her, with his fingers on 
one wrist; her other arm lay tightly ban- 
daged beside her. Mrs. Marsh was fanning 
her, and Graham, pale as death, but appar- 
ently uninjured, stood at.a short distance 
looking at her. When she opened her eyes, 
Mrs. Marsh uttered a cry. The doctor 
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silenced her with a look, and hastily for- 
bade Helen to speak. It was a useless 
precaution. Her head was‘so dizzy that 
she could not even. think, and, closing her 
eyes again, she lay in a half stupor till the 
stage came to take them to the hotel.. By 
prompt and skillful treatment the poison 
was neutralized, and Helen was soon cured 
of both the bite and her sbhoorade of 
poor men. 
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